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OLIVE SCHREINER 


This is the maiden name of the most famous South African author. She is extremely short in stature, 
a woman of very warm heart, impulsive, with great power of literary expression and noble moral 
instance. She has espoused the cause of the Boers with the utmost passion, mainly because she believes 
that the capitalists, with Mr. Rhodes at their head, have been the cause of the troubles which led to the 
war. She married a Mr. Cronwright. They are now known as Mr. and Mrs. Cronwright Schreiner. 
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Said to have been 


CECIL J. RHODES 


“taken growling 
Photo. by S. B 


before breakfast, but very characteristic.” 
. Barnard, Cape Town. 
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PRESIDENT KRUGER 


Photo. by Duffus Brothers, Johannesburg. 
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PREFATORY INTRODUCTION. 


IT HAS often been said that there is no teacher of geography so 
interesting and so thorough as war. Americans, for example, hardly 
knew anything more of the Philippine Islands, and their inhabitants, 

and their political associations, than that such islands existed in a 
colonial relation to Spain. But alike the geography and the history 
of those islands have been studied with intense interest by scores of 
thousands of all classes in America during the last eighteen months. 
The new relations in which America found herself so suddenly involved 
with the West and the East Indies led many of her citizens to face the 
general history of colonization, and especially to investigate the extra- 
ordinary place which colonization has occupied in the development of 
British commerce and influence throughout the whole world during the 
last hundred years. It is not too much to say that a large number of 
Americans have come to understand the growth of the British Empire 
more sympathetically since they were led to see in their own case how a 
great people could be impelled on her historic development by circum- 
stances and forces seemingly beyond her resistance. The shallow notion 
that Great Britain has conquered territory all over the world merely 
through greed, and cruelty, and oppression, is rapidly being relegated 
to the limbo already so well occupied of popular prejudices and inter- 
national misunderstandings. 

It is safe to say that a still larger number of the inhabitants of 
.North America have been drawn, this winter, to a still closer study of 
_the growth and spirit of the British Empire through the occurrence of 
‘this deplorable and disastrous war in South Africa. The demand is very 
-great indeed for information regarding the history, the geography, the 
inhabitants of that country. People wish to know who the Boers are, 
when they arrived in Africa, what kind of people they found there, and 


the history of those people since the invasion of the country by Euro- 
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peans. Especially do persons desire to know the history of Cape Colony 
while it was under the Dutch government, how it became the property of 
Great Britain, part of the British Empire, how it is that so many wars 
have occurred in that region between the Boers and the natives, the 
British and the natives, and the Boers and the British. There have not 
been wars so frequent or so disastrous, even in India, during the last 
seventy-five years, as in South Africa. There have not been race quar- 
rels in Canada during this century like those in South Africa. No- 
where else have whole bodies of Europeans sought to escape beyond the 
boundaries of any British colony or dominion in which they were born 
and brought up, save only, perhaps, in the case of Ireland. People wish 
to know who have been the prominent figures of South African history. 
They know vaguely that it has been the scene of great exploration, 
exciting adventures with wild beasts, prolonged and most earnest mis- 
sionary labor.. They know that in recent years South Africa has sud- 
denly revealed her possession of enormous treasures in, precious metals 
and precious stones. All these facts have had their own influence upon 
the racial problems which have been so intense as to appeal to the 
terrible arbitrament of war for their settlement. 

It is the purpose of this book to present to the reader a general 
account of this region, such an account as shall enable him to form a 
fairly full and clear idea of the land where this most fierce and ruthless 
war is raging. An effort has, therefore, been made, as rapidly as pos- 
sible, within the space allowed, to throw some light upon everything 
that may help to interest the reader in that country, to explain to him 
its problems, account for and describe its wars. The book professes 
to be a conspectus of South African history, heroes and racial struggles. 
The best authorities available have been consulted. The works of 
missionaries, travelers, historians, politicians, and the Blue Books of the 
British Parliament have been consulted. The author and his assistant 
have both very deep personal interest in South Africa and a familiarity 
with its history derived from years of reading and discussion there- 
upon. | 

The general standpoint aimed at is that of a fair, frank and unpreju- 
diced description of all matters bearing upon South Africa, and espe- 
cially those that illuminate the meaning of this war of 1899-1900. No 
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man can profess, on any great matter, to be absolutely impartial. But 
every man ought to strive for fairness and justice. In this book, a 
serious attempt is made to present both sides of every great discussion 
that has arisen in South African history, especially between the British 
and the Boers. It will be seen, in the following pages, that sometimes 
the Boers have had the most of right on their side, and sometimes the 
British. As to which side, on the whole, has manifested the nobler 
spirit and deserved the more lenient judgment or the warmer sympathy 
of all intelligent and humane onlookers and students, this is not the 
place to attempt an opinion. The honest and earnest attempt to tell 
the truth, whatever conclusion regarding the merits of this dispute that 
truth may force upon us, is claimed for the substance and tone of the 
following pages. 
Chicago, January, 1900. WeeD Mt: 
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A BOER SCOUT 


The Boer is trained to a mode of warfare in which scouting on swift horses is a prominent feature. 
Hie carries his belt of cartridges, and a water bottle over his shoulder, and wears his wide-brimmed 
hat. The rope round the horse’s neck is used for knee-haltering, which allows the horse to move 
slowly about, browsing on'the grass during a time of rest. 


WOUNDED BOER PRISONERS 


The pathos of this picture appears not only in the stooping figure of the man who is faint with pain 
and loss of blood, nor in the defiant look of one or two other Boers walking straight and scanning the 
distance, but in the contrast between their disheveled appearance and the marshal dress and commanding 


bearing of the cavalry soldiers who have them in charge. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE DUTCH OCCUPATION, 1650-1806. 


when Diaz, the famous explorer from Portugal, discovered the 
headland at the southwest corner of the continent. Here he 
encountered such terrific storms that he called it “Cape of Storms.” 
It was his king who, disliking the name and foreseeing, perhaps, the 
benefits which this discovery might bring, called it “Cape of Good 
Hope.” Some years later another famous Portuguese sailor sailed right 
round the southern end of the continent, found his way up the east 
coast and thence to India. This voyage opened up the great trade route 
which henceforth was taken every year by fleets of merchant vessels 
plying between Europe and the East Indies. The Cape, as it came to be 
called, did not seem inviting in itself to any of those who passed its 
shores. They stopped there only to obtain fresh water and to rest their 
sailors on land for a few days ere starting out on the weeks of sea life 
which yet lay between them and their destination in either direction. 
About the same time the English and the Dutch East India Companies 
thought of placing some kind of a fort on this southern point and 
making it a regular port of call in that region. Accordingly, in 1620, 
two ships, belonging to the English company, did actually run up the 
English flag and took formal possession. When this action was reported 
to the Englis} government, they disapproved of it and no further steps 
were taken to carry out the policy of the great East India Company. 
This is the first of many instances which we shall note in the course of 
our story, in which Great Britain first took a step and then withdrew it 
in her dealings with South Africa. The habit became so confirmed that 
an African chief, a few years ago, called the British government “The 
government that is always going away.” 
But, to return. In 1652 the first permanent settlement was made by 


the Dutch East India Company, with the full consent of their Govern- 
43 
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ment. The crew of a ship which had been wrecked had spent some 
months on the very spot where Cape Town now stands; they had planted 
a few seeds, had found the climate pleasant, the soil productive, and some 
of them reported their happy experiences to the authorities in their 


‘homeland. A number of people, amongst whom were a very few women, 


were accordingly sent out under Jan van Riebeck to establish a hospital 
for sick sailors, to cultivate gardens for the supply of ships with fresh 
food, to barter with the natives for cattle and to build a fort for their 
own protection. They were not considered as colonists in the ordinary 
sense; they were all servants of the East India Company, living there 
in order to facilitate the movements of their great merchant fleets. It 
was found necessary, however, at a later date, to have the land in the 
immediate neighborhood of the fort parcelled out into farms and to give 
these over to colonists of another type. Towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century the number of these colonists was very largely re- 
enforced by the arrival of French and Swiss Protestants, who, having 
fled from persecution in their own countries to Holland, were sent out, 
with their own consent, to the Cape. These new arrivals added elements 
of the greatest value to the little Dutch community. To them is traced 
the beginning of that grape culture, for which Cape Town has since 
become so famous, These I'rench families became gradually absorbed. 
They were forced to give up their language for Dutch and soon lost all 
direct relationship with their own country. 

At first these European settlers came into contact with the natives 
of South Africa in the trading of cattle and sheep. As their numbers 
increased, they gradually occupied lands which the natives had used 
for the pasture of their cattle, and over this land question the first 
quarrels arose. To begin with, the Dutch sought to buy the lands. Ata 
later date they gave up this formality and formed the habit of seizing 
what they wanted for their farms. At a still later date they even went 
the length of employing the former owners of the soil as their slaves 
in its cultivation. The slave movement was, most unfortunately, stim- 
ulated by the introduction of negro slaves from the west coast. 

It must not be imagined that the early Dutch governors of South 
Africa found it an easy task to administer their singular dominion. To 
begin with, some of the governors themselves were self-seeking and 
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unscrupulous men. They were apt to break the rules of their office by 
attempting to make their own fortunes. This brought them into com- 
petition of a commercial kind with the very people over whose interests 
they were supposed to rule. Further, they fell into the blunder of im- 
posing heavy rates of taxation, which created great and increasing 
impatience. These, and other such circumstances, induced many of the 
farmers, or Boers as they were called, to move farther away from the 
seat of authority and tyranny. They passed northwards and east- 
wards, occupying all the desirable lands, often encountering the natives 
in warfare and enduring great hardships. But they found it not easy 
to isolate themselves and become sovereigns of their own domain. The 
Dutch governors followed them over mountain ranges and across large 
rivers into their distant homes and insisted on treating them either as 
citizens still responsible to the Dutch government; or as rebels liable 
to the severest punishment. 

The life which these distant settlers lived was by no means unen- 
joyable. The climate is extremely healthy. Their habits of life were 
simple and regular. They performed their journeys, drawn slowly at 
the rate of fifteen or twenty miles a day, by long teams of oxen. They 
built their little house, tilled their patch of land, looked after their 
ever-increasing herds, fought off any of the natives who threatened to 
be troublesome, paid their rare visits—once or twice a year—to the 
nearest church for the celebration of the “nachtmaal” or holy com- 
munion. Nevertheless, the life was by no means elevating, for as they 
spread northwards they became less and less of an agricultural, more 
and more of a pastoral people. Their farms became larger until no one 
was contented with less than three miles square; they came to relish 
manual labor less and less and depended wholly upon the inefficient 
service of ignorant natives. They formed no large towns which they 
could visit and where something of civilization could lay hold of them; 
they learned to love hunting and traveling, and the mere independence 
of their isolated life. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century, three or four European 
countries were engaged in a mighty struggle for the control and the 
development of large portions of the world. It was being determined 
whether France, or Holland, or England should lead the destinies of 
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vast regions through the nineteenth century. It was impossible that the 
importance of the Cape should remain unnoticed by these fierce con- 
testants. When, after open revolution, France seized Holland and 
drove the Prince of Orange into exile in England, the British govern- 
~ ment took possession of the Cape and held it in trust for the Dutch 
prince, restoring it in 1802. In 1806 Great Britain bought several col- 
onies from Holland, for which she paid about fifty million dollars cash. 
One of these was Cape Colony. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE ORANGE FREE STATE. 


HE Boer farmers, who in large numbers were moving north- 


wards, met with many strange and dreadful experiences, but - 


large numbers of them settled down in regions where they en- 
joyed comparative peace and prosperity. Amongst these were the set- 
tlers in what is now known as the Orange Free State. This region, 
lying north of the Great River—now invariably called the Orange 
River—and south of the Vaal River, has for its eastern base the 
remarkable highlands of Basutoland and the range known as Dracken- 
berg. The country itself consists, for the most part, of rolling prairies 
intersected with many streams. It is a rich farming country. 

When the Boer farmers first reached it, they found that it had been 
recently devastated by a section of the Zulu tribe under a brilliant but 
ruthless leader called Moselekatse. These savages, afterwards called 
Matebele, had swept the country, slaying the people, destroying their 
fields and carrying off their cattle. They spared only the young boys 
and girls, who were destined to be brought up as members of their 
tribe. The Boers could not escape a contest with these terrible and 
bloodthirsty warriors. One section of the Boers, under a man named 
Potgieter, left at a certain point the women and children of their large 
company in order that the men might explore the country further 
north. In their absence, the families were attacked and a large num- 
ber of them put to death by a band of these Zulu warriors. The Zulus 
went to their headquarters for re-enforcements, and in the meantime 
Potgieter and his company returned. He proceeded immediately to 
form what is called in South Africa a “laager,” which is a rough circle 
of camp material formed by drawing the wagons together and filling 
up the space between the wheels with earth and branches of trees. 
From behind this breastwork the Europeans could use their guns stead- 


ily and with comparative safety, while the Zulus, not possessing fire 
65 a 
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arms, found themselves unable to break through the barriers and use 
their terrible spears. By these means Potgieter inflicted a severe defeat 
upon the Zulus and drove them off. The savages were so driven to 
despair at not getting through the wagons to reach their enemies that 
they attempted to attack them by throwing their spears over the roofs 
of the wagons. This, of course, was a comparatively harmless pro- 
ceeding. 

Having, in several skirmishes, thrashed these Zulus and taken some 
thousands of cattle from them, they found themselves at last attacked 
by Moselekatse himself at the head of twelve thousand warriors. The 
Boer farmers only numbered 135, but they were on horses and armed 
with guns and for nine days they kept up an incessant battle against the 
hosts of their enemies. Their method was simple, daring and most 
effective. They approached to within a short distance of the Mate- 
bele, used their guns with terrific precision and then galloped away 
from the rushing onslaught immediately made upon them, thus keeping 
beyond the reach of the Matebele assegai and shooting down no one 
knows how many of the masses opposed to them. They at last fairly 
disheartened Moselekatse and his famous regiments. Invincible these 
had proved themselves against natives armed as they themselves were 
and invincible also they had deemed themselves against the white men. 
Great was their amazement and horror to find themselves defeated, and 
they fled, northwards they fled, spreading death and destruction 
throughout the whole region which they traversed. Many years after- 
wards visitors to Matabeleland, now called Rhodesia, where Moselekatse 
settled, were wont to hear the older warriors of his tribe speak of their 
ancient battles with the Boers. Always they spoke with tones of 
respect and even of awe as of men they had found superior warriors 
to themselves. 

At the place where one of their victories was gained, namely at 
Winburg, the emigrants formed themselves into an organized com- 
munity, adopting articles for their self-government. That was in the 
year 1837. It was not long before they found themselves pursued, as 
heretofore, by the long arm of British authority. In 1846 there arrived 
across the Orange River one of the most famous governors of South 
Africa, Sir Harry Smith by name. He found himself involved in dis- 
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putes with these farming communities that were establishing them- 
selves at various parts north and east from the Cape Colony. In the 
conduct of these disputes, the British authorities were not always right. 
They frequently made mistakes, especially in their dealings with the - 
immense variety of native tribes, many of whom were quarreling 
amongst themselves for the possession of the lands of which also the 
Boer farmers were taking possession. If the Cape governors and their 
officials had known all about South African ethnology, about the cus- 
toms and laws of native tribes, which is known now, many of their 
worst blunders might have been prevented. Moreover, the principle 
had been adopted and was sedulously maintained, that the Boer farm- 
ers, being actually British subjects, could not expect to be allowed to 
pass beyond the control of the Queen. Wherever they went, they went 
as British citizens, responsible to the Governor at the Cape; wherever 
they went he was responsible for them. The fact that they settled 
among natives in territories which were not British did not seem to the 
latter authorities any reason for disavowing their citizenship. Rather 
did their presence, and the positions of pre-eminence which they gained 
in regions hitherto occupied by native tribes involve their rulers in 
serious obligations regarding their conduct. This principle had been 
maintained by the Dutch government before the British came, and has 
been generally acted upon, it is believed, by every European govern- 
ment when groups of its citizens have settled in savage lands or unoc- 
cupied territories. 2 

It was in pursuance of this principle that Sir Harry Smith, in 
1846, established what he called the Orange River Sovereignty over 
the region described above. The Boer farmers were many of them 
contented to have it so, but others of course were discontented. 
These latter placed themselves under Commandant Pretorius, who, in 
the year 1848, drove the English officials across the Orange River and 
proposed to rule the country without them. Sir Harry Smith imme- 
diately returned and in a fierce fight at Boomplats defeated them. 
Pretorius, and those who were thoroughly irreconcilable, forthwith 
set out on another trek. This time they crossed the Vaal River and 
settled down in the region which came speedily to be known as the 
Trans-Vaal. The communities which remained in the region between 
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NATIVE WIZARD 


This may be the most powerful man in his tribe, whom even the chief may fear. He knows too 
much, he knows the meanings of his bones and the secret spells by which disease and disaster may be 
hurled against the foe. He can ‘‘smell out’’ criminals, who are generally enemies of the chief or himself 
and who are done to death at his word. He deals in drugs and poisons. In some tribes only the 
wizard and doctor is allowed to wear the skin of certain animals, 
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the Orange and the Vaal Rivers were, on the whole, well content to be 
under British government. Unfortunately, the Governor was able to 
leave in that region only a very small military force. When Moshesh, a 
powerful chief of the Basutos on the eastern border, offended the 
* Orange River authorities by making raids upon the farms and carrying 
off thousands of cattle, this little force attempted to attack him.. They 
were driven back and the farmers were in consternation. The British 
forces were already engrossed in a protracted and severe struggle fur- 
ther east with the natives of Kaffraria and no immediate help could 
be expected from them. The farmers accordingly appealed for help to 
their former commandant, Pretorius, who at this time was treated by 
the British as an outlaw. He at once saw his opportunity and gave the 
British their choice between recognizing his community across the 
Transvaal as an independent republic, or meeting him again at the head 
of the disaffected farmers of the Orange River Sovereignty. Finding 
themselves in this dilemma the British accepted the former alternative 
and in that year, 1852, at the Sand River convention, agreed to those 
articles which created an independent Transvaal State. 

And now Sir Harry Smith found all his plans upset from an entirely 
new quarter. The home government in London were becoming thor- 
oughly tired of incessant struggles in South Africa with natives they 
could not love and Boers they could not understand. It seemed as 
though Cape Colony were only a burden and an expense, which brought 
no return either of wealth or of glory. Accordingly, it had been resolved 
that the Orange River should henceforth form the northern boundary 
of British dominions in South Africa. Sir George Cathcart was there- 
fore commanded to abandon the Orange River Sovereignty and to enter 
into a treaty recognizing the Europeans there as an independent and 
self-governing State. “He called upon the European inhabitants to elect 
“a body of representatives to take over the government; but when the 
“representatives assembled, they objected in the strongest terms to be 
“abandoned by Great Britain, for even while they were debating, Mos- 
“hesh was crushing Sikonyela and another of his opponents, and adding 
“their territory to his own. In effect, the representative assembly said 
“to Sir George Clerk (the British special commissioner) that they held 
“Hngland in honor bound to reduce the great barbaric power she had 
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“done so much to build up. When that was done, they would not need 
“military assistance, and would be prepared to take over the govern- 
“ment of the country, though they wished to remain permanently con- 
“nected with the British Empire. The special commissioner, however, 
‘was prevented by his instructions from paying any attention to lan- 
“ouage of this kind, and was obliged to term those who used it ‘obstruc- 
‘“tionists.’ The assembly then sent two delegates to England to implore 
“the Queen’s government and the parliament not to abandon them, but 
“those gentlemen met with no success in their mission.” (Theal.) 

After a considerable amount of negotiations, the Governor at last 
succeeded in persuading the assembly of delegates to agree to accept 
independence-—it was asserted that it was even necessary to bribe some 
to vote for this measure. The following excerpts from the articles of 
convention, which were at last agreed to between the Queen’s special 
commissioner and the representatives of the inhabitants, may be inter- 
esting at this point. 

In Article I: “Her Majesty’s special commissioner, in entering into 
a convention for finally transferring the government of the Orange 
River territory to the representatives delegated by the inhabitants to 
receive it, guarantees, on the part of her Majesty’s government, the 
future independence of that country and its government.” <A procla- 
mation is promised “finally freeing them from their allegiance to the 
British crown, but declaring them to all intents and purposes a free and 
independent people, and their government to be treated and considered 
thenceforth as a free and independent government.” The second article 
declares that the British government has no alliance whatever with 
any native chiefs or tribes north of the Orange River, with the exception 
of one whose case is afterwards dealt with. It is, moreover, asserted 
that this government has no wish or intention to form any treaties 
‘which may be injurious or prejudicial to the interests of the Orange 
River government.” The seventh article declares that the Orange River 
government shall permit no slavery or trade in slaves in their territory 
north of the Orange River. 

Thus did Great Britain take a great step backwards, not merely 
resolving to push no farther but actually to withdraw from a rich 
territory and a prosperous community where her continued exercise of 
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authority was freely and profoundly desired. This is the second in- 
stance of British withdrawal, made with as much sincerity as spon- 
taneity, but destined, like nearly all the other instances which we 
shall have occasion to record, to bring forth troubles more numerous 
and more perplexing than those which it was intended to ward off. 

One reason why the fifteen thousand white inhabitants of this 
territory feared to stand alone was their fear of that powerful Basuto 
tribe which already had caused them so much loss in possessions and 
in valuable lives. Nevertheless, the little republic settled down to its 
extraordinary task among these ominous circumstances with a courage 
which proved itself indomitable. The British government has never 
had reason to interfere with the internal administration of this country 
from that day to this. The I'ree Staters have proved themselves both 
wise and firm, and good-hearted citizens. They have had the inesti- 
mable advantage of being led by several presidents who were men of 
great ability and high soul. They have administered their affairs with 
care and with singular success. They have gradually increased in 
wealth; they have paid much attention to education and thus have 
earned for themselves the hearty respect and good-will of their former 
rulers—their permanent friends—the British government. 

Within five years of the acceptance of their independence the people 
of the Orange Free State found themselves in such difficulties that they 
actually petitioned the British government to receive them again into 
the British Empire, annexing them to the Cape Colony. After some 
consideration, this petition was finally refused. 

On only two occasions have the British government and the Orange 
Free State found themselves in serious difficulties with one another. 
The first of these events occurred in the year 1867, when the Free State 
found itself once more at war with the Basutos. On a former occasion 
the Governor of the Cape had intervened to save the Boers from the 
Basutos. On this occasion, Moshesh, the Basuto king, finding himself 
hard pressed, sent a message to the Governor imploring his interven- 
tion and good offices. The Governor acquiesced, much to the indigna- 
tion of the Boers, who hoped on this occasion to finally crush their 
inveterate foes, annex their country and thus take one long step towards 
the sea coast. It was one of the ambitions of this young republic to 
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stretch its territory across the continent eastwards until it should pos- 
sess a seaport of its own and become one of the States of the world, 
with an international importance. The Governor of the Cape, wit- 
tingly or unwittingly, shut this project off forever by making Basuto- 
land a protectorate under the British crown. Very naturally the Tree 
State felt a bitter chagrin at this most unexpected move on the part of 
Great Britain. They could point to the words of the second article of 
the convention, quoted above, and apply the promise there made to this 
case. The British Governor could, on the other hand, very fairly argue 
that the protectorate assumed over the Basutos could not be proved to 
be injurious or prejudicial to the interests of the Orange Free State as 
it then existed. It simply made impossible the scheme of extension 
which was not in contemplation at the time of the convention and could 
not be fairly included under that article. 

The other occasion on which the two governments clashed with one 
another was in the year 1869-70 over the discovery and development of 
the diamond fields. At this time the President of the Orange Free State 
was one Jan Hendrick Brand, who was first elected in 1865 and was 
repeatedly re-elected until his death in 1885. He was a man of high 
character, great ability and consummate tact; one of the noblest figures 
of South African history and one of the best beloved. If he had not 
conducted the prolonged and sometimes embittered controversy regard- 
ing the territory in dispute, worse troubles might have arisen. 

Elsewhere in these pages, the diamond industry of Kimberley is 
described. Suffice it here to say that the first diamond identified in 
that region was found in 1867. In 1869 a native was found wearing as 
a charm a large stone which is now always known as the “Star of South 
Africa.”” When a few more had been found, it became evident that the 
region lying in the narrow angle between the Vaal and the Modder 
rivers was diamondiferous and the inevitable rush of prospectors and 
fortune seekers began. No railway came within several hundred miles 
of this district and the thousands of people who flocked thither from all 
over the world had the hardest experiences in attempting to reach the 
object of their journey. They had to travel either in wagons, or crowded 
day after day in small coaches, or they had to tramp over the whole 
distance. Of course, they were of many nationalities and of many varie- 
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ties of character. Camps that were speedily formed at the spots where 
diamonds were said to have been found became centers of the usual free 
and reckless life associated with mining populations. 

The first question that arose had regard to the government which 
was responsible for the maintenance of law and order among these 
camps. Over this difficulty the British government came into its most 
serious collision with the Orange Free State. The negotiations were 
protracted. At times they verged on bitterness, but they were brought 
to a termination without an open rupture, and that very largely through 
the calm wisdom and magnificent self-control of President Brand. Of 
course there were great divergences of opinion regarding the merits of 
the dispute but it is ever more widely agreed, among those who have 
investigated the story, that the Orange I’ree State had by far the best of 
the argument; that the British governors at the Cape committed a 
grievous error in law when they seized and occupied the territory of the 
Diamond FT ields. 

The territory of the Diamond Fields, as we have pointed out, lies in 
the narrow angle between the Vaal River on the north and the Modder 
on the south. To the north of the Vaal there lived a Griqua chief by 
name Waterboer, who employed as his business agent an exceedingly 
clever European named David Arnot. Under the advice of Arnot, and 
guided by his skilful diplomacy, Waterboer laid claim to the territory 
of the Diamond Fields before an arbitration court which had been 
constituted to settle a dispute regarding his territory on the other or 
northern side of the Vaal River. The arbitrator does not appear to have 
investigated at all closely this particular claim and he did not summon 
the Orange Free State to say whether their interests were involved in 
it. When the arbitrator, Governor Keate of Natal, issued his award, it 
was discovered that he had assigned to Waterboer this territory of the 
Diamond Fields. Waterboer, under the advice of his agent, immediately 
applied to the British government for advice and aid in the control of 
this region. 

Now the Orange Free State have their story to tell concerning this 
most valuable territory. They assert that it was bought by them in 
earlier days from the Korannas, who had, in the ordinary course of 
South African events, conquered and driven out its original owners. 
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This purchase by the Boers appears to have been freely acknowledged 
so far back as 1850 by the British Resident, while the Orange Free State 
was still under the British authorities. Moreover, it was afterwards 
proved that the British authorities had themselves granted title deeds 
to certain farms in that very district, which were filed in the office at 
Bloemfontein, the capital of that country. Copies of these deeds were 
produced by President Brand and shown to the Governor at the Cape. 
In that district President Brand proved that a hundred more farms 
had been allotted and their title deeds likewise filed. Moreover, a mag- 
istrate had been appointed whose authority was also understood by the 
I’ree State government to extend over the region where the diamonds 
were discovered. That region itself was almost entirely barren, and 
hence had not been settled. When the first rush of miners came, the 
I'ree State authorities immediately sent a new magistrate, placing his 
office at the little village of Pniel. He was already there and beginning 
to exercise his office when the Governor at the Cape, having received 
the appeal above mentioned from Waterboer, sent another magistrate, 
appointing him to that very district. He began his work on the north 
side of the Vaal River, but speedily crossed over with a band of police 
and entered upon the duties of his ofiice on the Diamond Fields. 
There might, of course, have arisen a very serious condition of affairs 
if the Free State had not been guided by President Brand. He imme- 
diately issued a proclamation, in November, 1871, characterized by great 
wisdom as well as dignity. He firmly and frankly described this pro- 
ceeding of the Governor as an hostile invasion in time of perfect peace 
and a violation of the territory of the Free State, but he at the same 
time ordered and enjoined the officers and citizens of the State to avoid 
any action which might lead to a collision between the two countries. 
He expressed the fullest confidence that the information and explana- 
tions which were to be placed before the government in England would 
secure the acknowledgment and recognition of their rights. The British 
government in London was, so far as regards accurate information, at 
the mercy of its representatives in Cape Town. Accordingly, the 
Colonial Office threw the responsibility upon the Cape government, ex- 
pressing willingness to have this territory annexed only if the Cape 
Colony desired to possess it and agreed to rule it. This the Cape gov- 
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ernment at first seemed willing to do, but later it declined the responsi- 
bility. | 

Here then was a strange complication. The authorities in London 
agreed to take Waterboer’s territory if the ministers at CapeTown would 
annex it to Cape Colony. The colony, after hesitation, declined. Now 
the Governor of Cape Colony had already taken the momentous step of 
sending a magistrate and the policemen to occupy the territory, practi- 
cally, on his own responsibility. He therefore found himself in the 
unhappy predicament of ruling a small territory which neither England 
nor the Cape Colony desired to possess or had empowered him to annex. 
But such a step is more easily taken than withdrawn, and the Governor 
proceeded to treat the Diamond Fields, with the surrounding country, 
as a British protectorate under the name of Griqualand West. 

Throughout all these events a voluminous correspondence was, of 
course, passing between the two governments at Bloemfontein and Cape 
Town. President Brand on one occasion paid a visit to Cape Town 
when a new Governor had arrived. On this occasion he complained of 
the length to which the correspondence had grown, and in illustration 
said that one letter alone had extended to a certain very large number 
of paragraphs. “It must be a very poor case, said the Governor, that 
needs such a long argument.” “But, your Excellency,” replied 
the President, “that was your own letter.” 

Curiously enough it was a British court that put the strongest 
argument in the hands of the Free State government. It has been 
ever the custom of the British government, when it was settling a 
new country and found conflicting land claims, to appoint a court 
with full power to investigate and determine these claims. This 
happened in Griqualand West, and one of the conclusions to which 
this court came was that Waterboer had no right to the terri- 
tory and, therefore, that no claims to any portion of the land which 
were based upon a transaction with him, could be held as valid. As 
soon as President Brand obtained this powerful argument, he went 
straight to London and there presented his case. He was very warmly 
received, and very generously treated. But when it came to deciding 
as to whether the Diamond Fields territory, which had now been ruled 
by England for six years, should be handed back to the Orange Free 
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State, practical difficulties arose. The population was equal to fully 
half that of the Orange Free State, and was composed of the most 
diverse elements from all parts of the world, forming a community 
notoriously difficult to control. The expediency of retrocession was at 
least debatable. The British government finally said to President 
Brand that they desired, without attempting to decide the merits of the 
original dispute, to pay to the Free State a solatium of ninety thousand 
pounds (about $450,000.00). President Brand does not seem to have 
struggled very long over this offer. He accepted it, and on returning to 
his own country applied that sum to the reduction of their public 
debt. No doubt the [ree State did feel sore over this apparent wrong, 
and the gradual discovery that the Diamond mines were worth far 
more than was. anticipated even in 1876, may have tended to inten- 
sify their disappointment. But, on the other hand, it must be con- 
sidered that in the development of this region they have found a splen- 
did market for the produce of their splendid farms, and that it has 
brought to them a large increase of wealth without adding to the 
burden of their administrative responsibilities. In 1880 Griqualand 
West was annexed to the Cape Colony. 
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The inscription on this plain cross in far-off Zululand tells its own story. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE NATIVE RACES. 


OME of the most interesting and at the same time most pressing 
S problems in South African politics arise in connection with the 

native tribes. In India the natives have filled the country so 
completely that even although the climate had suited Europeans there 
would have been no room for them to settle as colonists. In Australia 
and in North America the aborigines were so few and the unoccu- 
pied country so enormous that the influx of Europeans resulted in 
the disappearance of the natives from competition either through actual 
slaughter or through their confinement to definite and limited localities. 
In South Africa on the other hand the native population is numer- 
ous. Some of the tribes have manifested a war-like character which 
enables them to contest, often successfully, with the advancing tide of 
whites for ownership of the soil. After the early period of Euro- 
pean history in South Africa it looked, indeed, as if the extermina- 
tion policy of Australia might be carried out here also. But when the 
Kaffirs and the Zulus were met and when the more enlightened con- 
science of the 18th and 19th centuries was brought to bear upon the 
native tribes events changed their color. 

The result of European occupation of South Africa has then 
taken this peculiar form. There are large regions where European 
colonies have been founded in a climate which is delightful and 
suits the European excellently. The presence of a strong European 
government has established such order among the natives as to put 
an end to all mutual wars, to free them from the ravages of epidemic 
disease and hence to lead to the rapid increase of the native popula- 
tion. For long it was taken for granted in Europe that the natives 
in South Africa were decreasing in numbers and must at last dis- 
appear in the presence of the Europeans, but about the year 


1871, and from thence on, investigations were carried out which estab- 
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lished the fact that the native populations are growing at a very great 
rate. At present the population is estimated variously at from 2,500,- 
000 to 3,000,000 natives of various nations and tribes. 

The native tribes of South Africa are by ethnologists divided into 
two great families. The first has generally been called the Gariepine, 
which includes the Bushmen, Hottentots and Korannas. The second 
is called the Bantu and comprises by far the largest number of South 
African natives. To this class belong also the most powerful peoples, 
including among others the Kaffirs, Zulus, the Basutos and the Bechu- 
nas. 

It was members of the Gariepine family who were first met by the 
Dutch when they settled at the Cape. The tribes who there herded 
their cattle and lived a nomadic life were the Hottentots, but amongst 
the mountains behind them and on the high plateau lands beyond the 
mountains the Bushmen were also to be met. The Hottentots un- 
doubtedly represented a mixture of races, whereas the Bushmen appear 
to have preserved the original type of the family in their features 
and their language. The set of their eyes and general form of their 
face have from the first reminded many travelers of the Chinese race, 
and in fact by the early Dutch sailors they were spoken of as China- 
men. Tor the most part they are found living high up in the moun- 
tain regions or far out on the borders of the desert, where they wan- 
der about in small family groups in search of their scanty sustenance. 
Their existence was miserable in the extreme. They possessed no 
cattle, they cultivated no gardens, yet they occupied vast waste regions 
which afterwards were developed by the Europeans into fine pasture 
and produce lands. These Bushmen lived by the chase and when ani- 
mals could not be procured they took to hunting for roots in the soil, 
and for wild fruits. In their search alike for fruits under ground 
and for game they acquired what almost seems like preternatural skill. 
They could catch the game only by laying traps for them, which gener- 
ally took the form of a hole in the ground made on some frequented game 
track and covered carefully over with sticks and soil, or by shooting 
them with little poisoned arrows. They could, of course, get near 
enough to use their bows only by the most patient and clever stalk- 
ing, in which they became marvelous adepts. To creep along the 
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ground for hundreds of yards where grass was sparse and short and 
bushes were few, or even to move cautiously along hidden behind a 
large bunch of grass which they held in front of them and which 
excited the curiosity of their prey, or to wait behind a rock or a bush 
hour after hour in the hot sun for the time when some wild animal 
should approach their drinking place—these were methods of hunt- 
ing which required almost infinite patience and extraordinary skill. 

But to the European the Bushman presented a still more striking 
feature when it came to hunting for roots. One has seen them with 
keen, little, half-shut eyes scanning the ground till they found a minute 
jeaf or plant in the sandy soil which they suddenly attacked with a 
bit of stick or a European knife or even with their hardy little fingers. 
They would dig round that little leaf, until grasping something hid- 
den beneath the sand they pulled forth a root which was immediately 
devoured with unconcealed gusto. It is interesting to watch the per- 
formance, but one can hardly help shuddering at the thought of being 
dependent for any great share of one’s daily subsistence upon a search 
and a discovery of that kind. 

These Bushmen have one of the strangest languages on the wide 
earth. It is far-famed as the “click” language. It has been said that 
far more than half of the syllables of their language begin with a 
click. Clicks are not confined to the Bushmen only, nor to the lan- 
guages of the Gariepine family only. They are found, though rarely, 
in the languages of some Bantu tribes, as in Kaffir and Zulu. The 
click is produced by striking the tongue against the teeth or against 
the side of the mouth in a peculiar way. Some people who speak 
English use one at any rate when uttering a repeated sound somewhat 
like “ts” blended into one as an exclamation of surprise. Another click 
occurs with some drivers of horses when striking the side of the tongue 
against the cheek; that produces a sharp sound which printed 
in Zulu is represented by the letter X. These Bushmen build for 
themselves the rudest of all the different kinds of huts found in South 
Africa. Very often they simply dig a hole in the ground; if they live 
in a mountainous region they probably live in a cave. 

In Bechuanaland they probably are slaves of some chief or head man 
in a Bechuana tribe. Their slavery amounts simply to this, that they 
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are obliged to surrender to their master the skins of all the animals they 
kill in the chase. They expect his visits at certain periods of the year 
and generally strive to have ready for him sufficient spoils from their | 
hardy life to meet his demands. On the whole they are not cruelly 
treated by their masters, though naturally they do not love them and_ 
Strive, if possible, especially if their hunt has not been good, to be out of 
the way when they approach. There used to be a current belief among 
the Bechuanas that if a Bushman suddenly saw a representative of his 
master’s tribe traveling in the distance and knew that he could not _ 
escape by running, he would stand on his head, spread his feet and 4 
so hold himself like the dried stump of a tree, black and motionless, 
until they disappeared. Whether true or not this piece of gossip about 
their tactics is an evidence of the cunning and endurance attributed 
to them among the Bechuanas. When the Bechuana master arrives 
at the little huts of his vassals he takes possession both of the huts 
and of all the skins which they have collected. He generally settles 
down for a short period of hunting. Every day now the Bushman with 
his spear and bow and arrows and with the dogs, if they possess any, 
and the master with his gun, sally forth in search of game. “Woe 
betide the Bushman should it be found that he has hidden away part 
of the produce, or that instead of keeping the skins for his master 
he has ventured to make with some of them a mantle for himself. or 
his wife.” ae 

As to religion it has been pointed out by one who watched them 
as closely as any European can, that they were probably the most 
superstitious race in South Africa. The Bushman is close to a uni- 
versal power every day of his life. Every change of weather affects 
him more severely than it affects those who live in the towns and — 
villages. He has come to depend very largely upon the use of charms 
and dice, the latter of which he carries on a string around his neck. 
These bits of bone he will acknowledge are only bone and he will sell 
them to you for a few beads, but he will speedily make another set 
and use them again as his means of discovering the intentions of the 
powers above. These dice and charms are undoubtedly viewed by him 
as in some way channels for knowledge of the supernatural. The Bush- 
men do not consider the bits of ivory or bone in their hands as a god, 
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but in some way they believe that through these an unseen power that 
rules over their daily fortunes can be certainly questioned. 

The Bushmen have frequently been employed by travelers in South 
Africa as guides and within the range of the country which each set of 
Bushmen calls his country no one could be found more fitted to act in 
this capacity. Strangers have told not only of their marvelous clever- 
ness as guides, but of their real kindness when travelers were deter- 
mined to take the wrong road or in ignorance were moving toward some 
disaster. 


CHAPTER V. 
CAPE TOWN. 


“Hail, snatched and bartered oft from hand to hand... ” 
—Rudyard Kipling. 


IRST owned by the Portuguese and used by them almost exclu- 
sively for 90 years as a port of call for their Indian trade, Cape 
Town became gradually the regular calling station for all the 

fleets of merchantmen trading with the Kast. In 1652 Van Riebeek, 
with three small ships, founded the Dutch settlement, consisting of 
a “fort and garden,” at Cape Town, from which the Colony has grown. 
The sole aim of the Dutch East India Company was to establish a 
place of refreshment for their ships, outward and homeward bound. 
In 1795 a British force, under Sir George Keith Elphinstone, landed 
at Cape Town and the rule of the Dutch East India Company ended, 
after having lasted 143 years. By the treaty of Amiens in 1802 the 
colony was given back to the Dutch and in 1803 the Dutch flag again 
waved over the Castle at Cape Town. The new regime, however, was 
destined to last for a very short period, as in 1806 the British again 
resumed control over the colony with their chief military post at Cape 
Town. Thus ended the bartering and change in the ownership of Cape 
Town and the Colony; since then the British have remained in undis- 
turbed possession. 

But we must turn from the historical to the geographical point of 
view, both of which are necessary to enable us to grasp the actual 
conditions of life and the traditions controlling them at Cape Town. 
The town lies under the shadow of Table Mountain, and its three 
attendant peaks of Signal Hill, the Lion’s Head and the Devil’s Peak. 
The narrow strip of land between the sea and the mountain is filled 
by the business portion of the town, while the suburbs run round 


the base of the mountains. The city, therefore, forms almost a 
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semicircle round its guardian mountain. The peninsula upon which 
Cape Town is situated is provided with two excellent harbors—Table 
Bay in the north and False Bay in the south. Cape Town lies on the 
shores of the former, while Simonstown, the naval headquarters, is 
situated on the western shore of the latter, and larger, bay. The close 
proximity of the towns to the mountains makes it liable to heavy rains. 
As the clouds are caught passing eastward from the sea, they discharge 
their contents on Cape Town, while the suburbs on the other side of 
the mountain may be enjoying dry, fine weather. Similarly the heat 
is often most oppressive in Cape Town proper, as the sun’s rays are 
stopped by the slopes of Table Mountain, while the hot winds, unable 
to pursue their course freely, seem to settle down as regular inhabit- 
ants of the luckless city. Cape Town, when seen to the accompani- 
ment of hot winds and dust storms, is not at all likely to charm the 
visitor or to bear out the prospect unrolled before him as his ship 
approached the harbor. The suburbs of Cape Town, however, enable the 
residents to avoid these plagues, and indeed they gain by them through 
the relief felt on escaping from the Gehenna of the sweltering town. 
After that any suburb would appear cool and refreshing. And the sub- 
urbs of Cape Town are by no means to be despised, even when judged 
on their merits. They have abundance of trees and shady walks, while 
the views of the mountains are exquisite in their variety. 

But to everyone who visits Cape Town there is one scene which 
always lingers in the memory and which compares favorably with every 
other scene the world over. Not even Sydney harbor, the entrance to 
Hong Kong, or Nagasaki harbor can excel in beauty the view of Cape 
Town from the anchorage in Table Bay. Seen in the early morning, 
when the mists are slowly melting before the rays of the sun and as 
the town and mountain are revealed, it is more exquisite than at any 
other time in the day. Moonlight, of course, gives an indescribable 
beauty to the sleeping town and harbor. But in the morning it is 
as if a curtain were slowly being drawn away from before a master- 
piece and when finally the whole panorama lies revealed it is indelibly 
engraved on the memory. 

Alas, that on landing the idyllic must fade into the real and the 
dream of the distance into the matter-of-fact commonplace of close prox- 
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imity. But to say that Cape Town is commonplace would be to give a 
wrong impression, because it is never that. There is always something 


strange and picturesque to be seen or heard, and though the town is too 


sleepy to compare favorably with the eastern ports of Port Elizabeth 
and Durban, it gains rather than loses charm for that reason. Every- 
where can be seen the Dutch and the English styles jostling each other, 
in calm disregard of all rules of uniformity or symmetry. The low Dutch 
house with its wide stoeps stands side by side with the new fashioned 
English store or hotel. This mixture of two such varying styles can 
have but one effect, that of giving a ragged, unkempt look to the streets, 
and to the whole town. Adderley street is the best example of the 
impossibility of making a modern street which has to include these 
antique houses. Every now and then the pavement is broken up by 
an old fashioned stoep, which, obstinate like its builder, persists in 
running out into the street in its own way. So, despite its fine build- 
ings, Cape Town can never hope to aspire to be a really modern look- 
ing town: at least until the Dutch citizens are helped to imagine that 
the ugly new English houses are to be preferred to their own comfort: 
able and useful style of building. 

That Cape Town has some finé buildings no one can deny. The 
Station, the post-office, and the parliament buildings are excellent 
examples of modern architecture and worthy of -the capital of the 
Cape Colony. The Government House is not at all modern; the old- 
est portion dating from 1740 and various additions having been made 
irrespective of appearances. The whole, looked at from an architec- 
tural point of view, resembles a patchwork quilt more than anything 
else. However, it is proposed to erect a new Government House in the 
suburbs, near Rondebosch, probably. 

Pleen street is the second street of importance and ig the center 
of all the cheap emporiums of the town. On Saturday nights the 
Scenes are frequently of the wildest and gayest description, as the 
Malays come out, gaudily dressed in their best, to do their shopping. 

The Parade Ground, laid out in 1699, lying at the back of the post- 
office, is a vast expanse of open ground utilized for Saturday auctions 
and for reviews of the troops of the garrison. 


However interesting may be the town itself it can scarcely com- _ 


— 


* 


GOING TO WORK 


The diamond miners are here running on the trolley through the air. This mode of descent is now only 
employed in what they call the open-working mines. 
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pare with the interest to be derived from the population. A leading 
Australian politician well said of Cape Town that “while in his colony 
the population was homogeneous, here there was all the world.” And 
so it would seem. Here are, of course, British and Dutchmen, while 
representatives of all the other European races are to be found. Malays 
and Kaffirs abound, while half-castes and mixed breeds of all degrees 
and of all shades crowd together along the roads. Here also may be 
seen Chinese, patient gardeners, always able to make cabbage grow 
where it is impossible for any one else to succeed. Emblem of the 
yellow danger: the little blessing of cabbage and the great curse of 
a virile nature, endowed with endless patience, combating the domin- 
ion of the white man! All types are here and all are subject to the 
law, the law of the Empire, and are able to live peaceably together in 
a way impossible under any other rule. 

After Table Mountain the pride of Cape Town is its system of docks, 
which although of national importance, has been paid for by the 
Colony alone. As far back as 1743 steps were taken to protect the 
bay and since then work has been steadily proceeding until now there 
is safety for a number of ships. There is besides a graving dock, and 
a large outer harbor is rapidly approaching completion. The work 
on the breakwaters is practically all done by convicts, principally men 
from Kimberley condemned for the offence of illicit diamond buying or 
selling. 

Within the last few years a system of electric trams has been in- 
stalled and gives every satisfaction. It is well to note that in practi- 
cally all the large South African towns American trams are in use. 
Electric light is also in use in the streets and the docks. The water 
supply is derived from Table Mountain, where there are immense res- 
ervoirs. 

The principal suburbs of Cape Town are Green and Sea Points to 
the west, and Woodstock, Maitland, Rondebosch, Claremont and Wyn- 
berg to the east. The western suburbs have the advantage of the sea 
view and of the sea breezes while they have excellent connection with 
Cape Town by electric tram and by rail. The eastern suburbs are also 
connected with Cape Town by a railway, which runs down to Simons- 
town, passing Kalk Bay, a favorite watering place on False Bay. 
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The population of Cape Town, according to the census of 1891, is 
51,083, of whom 25,253 are Europeans, and 8,255 Malays. The re- 
mainder are Kaffirs and other natives. The population both black and 
white has, however, increased considerably in the last nine years. 

At the present moment Cape Town is one of the most important 
points in South Africa. Here the whole of the British army corps 
will land and here they will entrain for the north. It may be well 
just to glance at the distances of Cape Town from the various towns 
of South Africa. From Southampton 5,978 miles, from Kimberley 647 
miles, from Buluwayo 1,361 miles, from Bloemfontein 750 miles, and 
from Johannesburg 1,014 miles. . 

Cape Town must always be remarkable for its lovely view, for 
Table Mountain, and as the finest example that can be had of the re- 
sult of the attempt to combine two stubborn northern races and to weld 
them into one nation. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 
JOHANNESBURG. 


THE CITY OF GOLD AND DRINK AND DUST. 


HE greatest of all the many interests centered in the town of 
ah Johannesburg is the fact that it did not exist before 1886. Only 
thirteen years old and yet so incredibly big and so incredibly 
bad. The very rapidity of its growth has been the cause of its ruin; 
nowhere else could such a city have arisen in so short a time. The 
mere fact of there being a gold reef would not, in itself, be sufficient 


to have called a substantial town of some 102,000 inhabitants into 


being. But when the reef is not quartz, but a conglomerate, in which 
the gold runs regularly and evenly, without breaks and faults, then 
and only then can it call up such a permanent town. Wherever else 
gold has been discovered the tendency has always been to avoid build. 
ing the houses too well for fear that it might be money thrown away 


' if the gold gave out. But on the Rand there is no talk of such a 


possibility; the mine proprietors in Johannesburg feel as secure in the 
future of their gold as does the De Beers Company at Kimberley in 
the future of their diamonds. 

Thus the little fact that the gold runs regularly through the reef 
makes Johannesburg a substantially built town instead of a corrugated 
atrocity. It is as well that the town should have the satisfaction of 
being well built, because that is about the only thing it has to be 
proud of. Of course much must be forgiven to such an infant com- 
munity and nobody would expect it to rival or even approach older 
towns in its municipal and social arrangements. Certainly it is as 
well not to expect anything good, because very little will be found to 
reward such expectations. 

Johannesburg extends over an area of some six square miles and 
contains 126 miles of roads and streets. The parks occupy an area 
of 84 acres. The site on which the pioneers of the Rand elected to 


found their city lies on the southern slope of the Witwatersrand Range, 
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one of the bleakest and most elevated spots in the Transvaal, where 
land for agricultural or pastoral purposes was of so little value that 
farms changed hands sometimes for the value of a team of oxen. - Of 
course the conditions are much changed now, or rather were so in the 
time of the boom in 1896 and 1897, when two stands in Commissioner 
street sold for £22,000 (about $110,000) and one in Pritchard street 
brought in £40,000 (about $200,000). At the time of the boom 
there was nothing talked of but land and “stands” (as the building 
sites are there designated.) At breakfast people announced their 
intention of buying so much land at £5 ($25) a foot; at dinner in the 
evening the news came out that they had sold it at £10 ($50) a foot 
during the day. Everybody was land-mad and the boom recalled in 
many respects the Australian land booms when land covered with 
water fetched fabulous prices for building sites! The boom broke, as 
all booms do, and the price of land (even before the war) was ridicu- 
lous and so low as to lead new-comers to disbelieve the stories of the 
prices paid in 1896 and 1897. Whereas a house in 1896 would bring 
in £60 ($300) rent it now brings in £10 ($50) to £15 ($75), if it be so 
fortunate as to be let. 

The gold, with its steadily increasing output, saved Johannesburg 
from the worst effects of the breaking of the boom. Ten years ago 
the value of the output was £1,490,568 (about seven and a half million 
dollars); this year it has reached the huge total of over £20,000,000 
(over $100,000,000). 

But the very atmosphere of Johannesburg is unhealthy and charged 
with the fever of speculation. The only object of the presence of the 
great majority is to make money. There is no thought in their minds 
as to the welfare of the town or of the government of the Transvaal. 
The mining tax does not touch the rank and file directly, as it does 
the companies, and the question of obtaining the franchise does not 
weigh so much with the great majority of the Outlanders as does the 
price of the latest fashion in drinks. 

The first intimation the traveler receives that he is nearing the ~ 
Golden City is when the railway passes beside the outlying mines on 
the reef. There are no stations near to the greater number of these 
mines so the general practice of those wishing to reach them is simply 
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to jump off the moving train into the red dust of the veld. Of course 
the trains do not move extremely rapid, but it is a wonder that more 
accidents do not happen, especially during the night. The Park Sta- 
tion at Johannesburg is really a very fine modern erection, lit with elec- 
tric light and boasting all the conveniences of an up-to-date railway 
terminus. This excellence is by no means shared by the majority of 
Transvaal stations. For instance, on the journey from Durban, it is 
impossible to obtain refreshments after crossing the Natal frontier! 

The prevailing color of Johannesburg and the inhabitants is red; 
clothes and collars are immediately covered with the fine red dust 
and sand from the mines and the veld. Dust storms are very preva- 
lent and many hours may be spent in almost absolute darkness, while 
the air is thick with red dust and the traffic in the streets is discon- 
tinued. Of course the water supply is so defective that none can be 
spared for watering of the roads. Thus the dust has its own way in 
Johannesburg; it must be acknowledged that it makes good use of 
its freedom! 

The principal streets are Commissioner street, Pritchard street and 
President street. These are lined by many stately piles of buildings, 
containing offices and stores, which have had enormous sums expended 
upon them. 

The town is overlooked by Hospital Hill, which rises to the north. 
While it takes its name from the hospital built on it, by far the most 
conspicuous building is the jail, with, close at hand, the fort and the 
police barracks. The danger from the fort is not great as it could 
not withstand a determined assault, and as for harming Johannesburg, 
that can be done more easily with explosives in the town and mines 
themselves. But undoubtedly its erection there and its aspect as it 
threatens the town with its guns, give it an “uncanny” place in the 
minds of the citizens. 

Viewed from Hospital Hill the most striking feature of the town 
is the great numbers of trees which break up the blocks of houses. 
To look at a view of Johannesburg in 1886 and then to see the results 
of thirteen years’ work makes one doubt one’s eyes. The big buildings 
can be understood, but how was it possible to induce trees to grow in. 
such profusion? The open spaces in Johannesburg are fairly numer- 
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ous and, though having rather a deserted and forlorn aspect, they 
_ must conduce greatly to the health of the town. 

One of the finest parts of the town is the road above the railway 
bridge on the way to Dornfontein on the north, along which the 
tramway runs between Kruger’s and Joubert’s Parks, under a broad, 
handsome avenue of blue gum and other trees, leading directly to Hos- 
pital Gardens and to the hospital. There are also some very pleasant 
Suburbs within easy reach of the town by tram. Here the trees are 
to be seen in even greater profusion than in Johannesburg itself. 

One of the great drawbacks to Johannesburg is the fact that the 
natives, employed in the mines, are not kept in compounds, but are 
free to wander about at will. When this is coupled with the fact that 
there are in the town an enormous number of low public houses and 
canteens (almost in the proportion of one to every hundred of the popu- 
lation), there can be no denying the serious nature of the danger. 

The police force is defective and unable to cope with the difficul- 
ties that arise. The men are principally Germans or Hollanders and 
no British are allowed to join the ranks. The “zarps” (constables) 
always proceed in twos and frequently do not hear inconvenient calls 
to duty. ; 

The most noticeable feature of the crowds in the streets is the great 
number of Jews that are to be seen. Polish Jews, Russian Jews, 
German Jews, all sorts and conditions of Jews are there, but always 
well to the front, with the customary display of diamonds. Round the 
Stock Exchange and the headquarters of the innumerable lottery and 
sweepstake offices they naturally are well represented. But really the 
whole of the male population seems to think it as much their duty to 
take a lottery or sweepstake ticket as it is to drink with any acquaint- 
ance they may meet. The moral tone of the community is debased 
and degraded. Amusements with drinking are (or very many of them) 
the only methods of spending the evening on returning from work at 
the mines. 

Cape carts and the rickshas are the means of conveyance at the 
disposal of those who do not wish to use the trams. The great Market 
Square used to present a very fine sight in the mornings with the 
countless teams of oxen and the half tilted wagons. Since the rinder- 
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pest, however, the old scenes have never really been repeated. The 
Market Place has the distinction of being the largest in South Africa. 

Water is laid on to the houses in pipes, the principal source being 
at Zuwebekom, 15 miles from the town. Although not so expensive 
as formerly, Johannesburg is still one of the most costly places of 
residence in the world. MHalf-a-crown there equals in purchasing power 
one shilling in London. 

As a curious instance of the backwardness of many of the institu- 
tions which we have been taught to consider indispensable, mention 
may be made of the condition of the post-office in 1897, on the arrival 
of the English mail. The counter at which letters were given out was 
about nine feet long at one end of a smallish room. Consequently as 
soon as the room was packed the crowd would extend far out into the 
square and there they would have to wait for hours before they could 
approach the counter, possibly to find that there were no letters for 
them. This sight is one that lingers longest in the memory of spec- 
tators and longer still in the memory of participators! 

All day and all night Johannesburg resounds with the noise of the 
stamps in the batteries until, when Sunday arrives, the very quietness 
seems oppressive. Now, however, all the stamps are quiet and in all 
probability the whole of the solid and magnificent machinery of the 
Rand will be destroyed by the Boers. In emulation of the Russians who 
burnt Moscow in the hour of Napoleon’s victory, the Boers will strike 
a last blow at their enemies by destroying the millions of pounds’ worth 
of machinery and shafts. Johannesburg, the city of gold, is silent and 
deserted now, and has only to look forward to the ruin of her wonderful 
development in a few moments of scientific destruction. Like the cities 
of: the plain she may be destroyed, but as long as there is the gold 
reef, men will flock to obtain it and a new Johannesburg will arise 
from the ruins. 


CHAPTER VI. 
KIMBERLEY AND THE DIAMOND MINES. 


THE DREARIEST AND THE LIVELIEST TOWN IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


HIS seeming paradox is easily explained. To realize the 
first definition we must imagine a straggling town in brick, iron 
and wood, standing in the level veldt. For miles around there 

is nothing much higher than a dwarf bush. To be sure it must be 
admitted that for a few months after the rains this veldt is unrecog- 
nizable with its carpet of lovely flowers and tender grass. This beauty, 
however, may be said only to accentuate the dreariness of the flat sur- 
roundings during the rest of the year. There are no woods to visit, 
there are no country drives to be taken, there is simply nothing except 
Kimberley. There is no country near Kimberley. There is, to be sure, 
boating to be had at Modder River, but that necessitates a railway 
journey and cannot come under the head of a regular element in the 
relief of the dreariness of Kimberley. The very debris heaps from 
the mines, low, drab, uncanny looking hills of dirt, add to the utter 
desolation of the surroundings of the town. Truly, if any town can 
lay ‘claim to the title of dreariness, Kimberley should be that town. 
But the very fact of the dreariness causes the second definition to be 
true. The inhabitants, having no outside means of enjoyment and 
amusement, make up for the lack by a most complete cultivation of 
the art of internal amusement. 

Neighbors do not stand aloof from neighbors, but rather vie with 
them in promoting the general gaiety and happiness of the town. 
Outdoor games are largely patronized, bicycling gives ample oppor- 
tunities for gymkhanas and picnics; balls and dances, concerts and 
dramatic performances enable the inhabitants of Kimberley to sup- 
port the dreariness. Not even the siege of the town by the Boers 
could discourage the people of Kimberley from giving a dance, even 


though it might be preceded by a skirmish. But really they are to 
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FRONT DOOR OF MR. RHODES HOUSE 


Over this handsome doorway is a bronze bas-relief by Tweed representing the landing of Van Riebeek 
: in Table Bay in 1652. z 
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be envied, these citizens of the dreariest town in South Africa! It 
would be almost worth while to isolate some of the large towns of the 
northern hemisphere if it would enable us to enjoy ourselves as thor- 
oughly as do the people of Kimberley. 

But apart from the social affairs of the Deople, the cause and reason 
of Kimberley is the diamond. 

Kimberley is the seat of the industry which first saved Africa. 
Kimberley is the real home of the prince of gems. Golconda, of In- 
dian fame, is but a phrase beside it. It boasts the biggest and the 
richest holes of man’s making in the surface of the earth. 

One day, rather more than twenty-eight years ago, a trader out- 
spanned at a farm between the Vaal and Orange rivers, and noticed 
a pretty white stone in the hands of a Griqua serving lad: 


A something pottled-bodied boy 
That knuckled at the taw. 


The stone fetched £500. It was the “first diamond.” The Griqua 
urchin, you may say, was innocently playing chuck-penny with the 
destinies of South Africa. 

The river diggings on the Vaal are still successfully worked. 

In 1870, however, the whole industry was turned upside down by 
the discovery of the “Diggings.” Where Kimberley now stands, with 
its population of perhaps twenty-eight thousand (nearly half of whom 
are workers in the mines), there were three farms in the flat, bushy 
plain, the names of which or of their owners were presently immor- 
talized by the proclamation of the diamond mines of Du Toit’s Pan, 
Bultfontein, and De Beers. 

The mines were worked by many small companies and groups of 
miners until finally in 1891 the celebrated amalgamation of all the 
mines and companies took place. The reason was not far to seek, for 
excessive competition had rapidly reduced the price of diamonds to 
its lowest ebb. The fortunes of Kimberley hung in the balance. Only 
one thing could save them—amalgamation. But that, with so many 
and such conflicting interests, seemed at first impossible. 

Guided by Mr. Cecil Rhodes and by his fellow worker, Mr. Beit, the 
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De Beers Company began secretly and steadily, through agents, to 
acquire the main interest in all the others, until one fine day it was 
found that they were masters of the situation. Remoulding themselves 
into the “De Beers Consolidated,” with a trust deed empowering them 
to engage in any and every undertaking conducive to their end, the 
directors in this way amalgamated first De Beers and then all the 
other mines into one colossal syndicate. The company acquired also 
a preponderant interest in the only other diamond diggings which need 
be considered, and controls to-day the diamond industry of the world. 

Thus we see how, by the simple process of amalgamation, Kim- 
berley became what it is to-day, a De Beers town. Whether it would 
have been better for the town under the old regime or not is a difii- 
cult question to answer. Though the amalgamation had at first a 
bad effect in reducing the population by about one-half, the tide has 
now turned and there are ample signs that in the future it will be one 
of the most important and largest towns in South Africa. 

If it was the boast of Augustus that he found Rome of brick and 
left it of marble, the enterprising men of Kimberley may claim to 
have effected an equally striking transformation, for they are fast 
turning the Kimberley of iron into one of brick. The town labors 
under the disadvantage common to most mining towns, in that its 
most striking feature is the irregularity with which it is laid out. The 
straight streets, crossing at right angles and at equal distances, so 
generally found in South Africa, as well as in America, are replaced 
by a want of uniformity, due no doubt to its gradual growth along 
the cart tracks used amongst the mines. While this irregularity has 
many disadvantages, it is calculated to please the eye of the British 
emigrant and to remind him of home. Probably, however, the citizens 
of Kimberley would prefer to be able to displease the old fashioned 
idea of new-comers. They believe that there are so many delightful 
things in Kimberley that the very straightest of straight roads could 
not destroy its charm. 

Before passing to the all important subject of the Diamond mines 
it would be as well to say a few words as to the Suitability of Kim- 
berley as a health resort. Situated as it is over 4,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, and enjoying a singularly dry climate, it would seem 
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as if it should be peculiarly adapted to those suffering from diseases 
of the chest. Acting on this assumption patients are sent out from 
Great Britain and elsewhere in all conditions and in all stages of dis- 
ease. As often as not they are unable to afford the price of special 
treatment at the Sanatorium and expect that the mere fact of being 
at Kimberley will cure them. The great majority succumb to the 
bad food and to the irritation caused by the dust. Besides doing no 


- good to themselves the patients are a great source of danger to the 


inhabitants generally, the ever present dust affording an admirable 
medium for spreading the germs of the disease. 

Besides the Sanatorium there is an excellent hospital with accom- 
modation for 250 patients (European and native), 

The population of Kimberley is 28,000, of whom 12,600 are of Euro- 
pean extraction. Situated as it is, so close to the frontier of the Orange 
Tree State, during the present war it is inevitable that numbers of 
the burghers should be able to enter the town and ascertain all par- 
ticulars as to its means of defense and the position of its intrenchments. 

It seems strange, however, that even up to the actual investment, 
Boers were allowed to come in as they chose, even although none of 
the inhabitants were allowed to penetrate through the Boer lines. 

The principal road is the Du Toits Pan road, in which are situated 
many of the best buildings. For a short distance it has quite an import- 
ant aspect, but soon its houses become straggling and small. Every- 
where, however, one is conscious of the fact that it is the Diamond 
Town and that De Beers owns it. If it is not a debris heap that re- 
minds one, it is a chimney or else a glimpse of some of the winding 
plant at the head of the mine. As the mines seem omnipresent, it 
may be as well to deal with them at some length. They are unique 
and well worth a much longer description than we have room to give. 

The old system of open workings has been abandoned in the case 
of the two most important mines—the Kimberley and the De Beers— 
as although considerably cheaper, it was impossible to continue it in- 
definitely owing to the falling in of the walls. Consequently now the 
blue diamondiferous ground is worked by means of underground shafts. 

First of all it is as well to understand clearly the conditions of 
mining at Kimberley, and how the diamonds are found. 
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The mines are simply pipes, bored up to the surface while Mother 
Earth was yet a-boil, piercing the common shaly and basaltic forma- 
tions of the country, and filled with a sort of blue cake, in which the 
plums are “diamonds. The half-baked cake apparently simmered up 
and down in the pipe with enough pressure to crystallize the carbon 
in it, but not to boil altogether over at the top. Broken bits of the 
case through which it pushed—-“floating reef” they are called, were 
imbedded near the top, which in each mine was funnel shaped. Be- 
low the funnel the pipe runs Straight into the bowels of the earth, 
with but little bulging or hollowing of the sides. The “blue ground” 
in which are the plums is a not very hard rock of a dull, French gray 
color. ci 

The blue ground is blasted out from the tunnel and shafts and 
conveyed to the surface by a great skip, capable of hauling out 9,000 
tons in a day. - At the surface the precious “blue” is run in trucks by 
an endless rope to the drying grounds, which are some miles away 
and some square miles in extent. On the “grounds” the “blue” is 
softened by the sun and air, broken with picks, and then conveyed 
back to begin that process of reduction which magically transmutes 
each ton or two of dull and heavy earth into a tiny brilliant, destined, 
perhaps, to flash from the forehead of an empress. 

First, the ground goes into the washing machine—the primitive 
“cradle” on a large and perfected scale—the working of which de- 
pends on the fact that the high specific gravity of the diamond 
makes it behave differently from other stones under the joint action 
of centrifugal force and gravitation. Spun round in perforated evlin- 
ders and pans under a whirlpool of water, the bulk of the ground 
flows off in “tailings” of gray mud. The residue of divers stones of 
divers sorts and sizes is then jogged about with more water in the 
“pulsator.” This machine is a huge framework of graduated sieves 
and runlets, which sorts the divers stones into several Sizes, and after 
much percolation, delivers each uniform lot at a Separate receptacle. 
After the pulsator there remain a number of “dry-sortings,” and re- 
sortings on various tables, by hands both black and white, all under 
lynx-eyed surveillance, the pretty red garnets and other valueless 
pebbles being swept off by dozens with a bit of tin, the diamonds 
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dropped into a sort of locked poor box; until finally the coveted hoard, 
all scrutinized, classified, and valued, lies on the office table of the com- 
pany on its way to their impregnable safes. 

The excitement of the sorting table is one in which the more favored 
visitors may indulge. To sort the wet gravel with a small piece of 
metal, spreading the stones out on the sorting table and picking out 
the diamonds is a source of never ending pleasure to the novice. It 
seems, however, a great shame to have to put the diamonds away into 
a tin as soon as they are found. After the wet-sorting, the gravel is 
dry-sorted by native convicts. A great number of convicts are “rented” 
from the Cape government and work under strict supervision by armed 
keepers—no convicts are employed underground. 

At the final sorting the sight in the offices of De Beers makes dia- 
monds seem almost cheap. Here are diamonds of every shape, and 
size, and tint, from the perfect octahedron, which will lose but little 
of its bulk in the process of cutting, to the irregular lump destined, 
unless of the finest water, to be split up into four, eight, or sixteen 
pieces. Here are stones from the size of a pin’s head to that of a wal- 
nut, and from the purest and most limpid white to mantling yellow or 
orange. Here, again, is one which has been blown black indelibly by 
a charge of dynamite. Others are astonishingly bright for uncut 
stones. They have left Nature’s hands so polished that it is only by 
the addition of glancing facets that art can better them. Then there 
are the “fancy stones’—blue, green, brown, purple, puce, yellow, red- 
dish and even black—for diamonds are of all those tints. The black 
ones, known as “boart,” are excessively hard. Spurned by the beauty, 
these negro gems serve the purpose of the mechanic better than bril- 
liants of the purest water. 

The countless little heaps of diamonds reposing on white paper, in 
severe rows equidistant from one another, remind one more of the 
heaps of sugar and other crystals set out by children in a game of 
shops, than of a possible, realizable king’s ransom. The output is sold 
to a syndicate, which again sells to the diamond dealers. Owing to 
the fact that they control the diamond narket the De Beers Company 
are able to keep up the price of diamonds, Last year’s work brought in 
the huge total of £3,647,874-13-11 (about $18,200,000), which gave a 
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profit of £1,777,795-12-8 (about $5,650,000). The average yield per load 
of the two important mines was .80 caret or 21s. 2d. (about $4) per load. 

The De Beers Company affords yet two other sources of interest 
both to the inhabitants and to visitors. The former find much delight 
in the leafy arcades of the village of Kenilworth, while moonlight 
rides past the reservoir to the village are a regular feature of life in 
Kimberley. Kenilworth is the model village of De Beers and lies about 
two and a half miles to the northwest of Kimberley. It is built en- 
tirely upon ground belonging to the company and was designed to pro- . 
vide residences for their employees. The village is simply planned, 
having four main avenues (two only of which are at present built upon) 
bounded on the north by an avenue, on the south by the main road to 
Kimberley, and intersected by a central avenue. The avenues are 
broad and well kept, lined with gums, fir and pepper trees and bor- 
dered by wide sidewalks and gardens in front of the semi-detached 
villa-like residences. The prices of rental for the villas or for the 
apartments for single men are moderate enough to be within the 
means of any employee. 

Besides the residences there is a spacious club and the village boasts 
its own post and telegraph office. There is also a school for the child- 
ren, below the fifth standard; above this standard the children attend 
the regular Kimberley schools, being conveyed on the trains free of 
charge. The nurseries and orchards of the company present at certain 
seasons of the year a beautiful sight and reflect great credit upon those 
placed in charge of them. But the same may be said of the whole vil- 
lage, with its private gardens, recreation grounds, tennis courts and all 
the varied arrangements for the enjoyment of outdoor sport. 

With all these material advantages, with cleanly surroundings and 
health giving breezes, Kenilworth is deservedly popular. The 24 
houses built in 1889 have increased to 119, with a population of about 
five hundred, and at the present time there is not a single house unlet. 
Such experiments are well worth encouraging and every success should 
lead to the formation of similar institutions elsewhere. 

To the visitor De Beers supplies the interest to be derived from a 
walk through the native compounds attached to the mines. Here live’ 
the natives employed in the diamond works, shut off from the world 
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during the time of their contract. The great proportion of the work- 
ers in the mines are natives and one has only to remember the state 
of affairs in Johannesburg with its gold mines to appreciate the ad- 
vantages of the compound system. It benefits the inhabitants of Kim- 
berley, it benefits the company inasmuch as it prevents to a great 
extent the illicit diamond buying and selling which was once so rife, 
and most of all it benefits the natives themselves. They are well housed; 
and there are stores within the compounds, where they can buy every 
necessity and many luxuries with the exception of intoxicating liquor, 
which is absolutely prohibited. A hospital is included in each com- 
pound. If anyone doubted the happiness of the natives under the re- 
straint that is imposed, a visit to the compounds on a Sunday after- 
noon would convince him to the contrary. In the largest compound, 
that of De Beers or the West End, covering four acres, there are 3,750 
~natives. 

Altogether the diamond mines employ 10,340 natives and 1,860 
Europeans. This forms a large proportion of a population numbering 
28,000. 

The great enemy of the diamond company is the practice of illicit 
diamond buying, or I. D. B. Against this the strictest laws have been 
passed until now no one is allowed to own a rough unregistered dia- 
mond in Kimberley and the finding of such a stone is sufficient to 
secure a prosecution and in many cases a conviction. 

There is much more that is interesting in Kimberley, but the best 
summing up it can have is simply “The Diamond Town, the dreariest 
and the liveliest town in South Africa.” However homesick the new- 
comer may be on his arrival the saying in Kimberley is: “Give him six 
months here and he will never want to leave the town.” Happily for 
the rest of the world all the visitors are not able to stay six months in 
Kimberley. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE OUTLANDERS AND THE FRANCHISE. 


THE TRANSVAAL. 


here and there in the Transvaal and mining work began at 

two or three centers. But it was not until the year 1885 that 
the extraordinary richness of the gold mines near Pretoria was discov- 
ered. About thirty miles south of Pretoria, amid very bleak and bar- 
ren scenery, beside a little stream called the Witwater (the white water) 
there is a long, low ridge or “Rand” which has been found to con- 
tain, packed within its soil, one of the richest gold deposits ever dis- 
covered. When the rich reefs were found and work began there was 
a rush to the place which in a very few years transformed the waste 
land into a huge city of 100,000 people. 

The Boer government had already been troubled in mind at the in- 
crease of immigration caused inevitably by the mining developments. 
Political questions had immediately arisen which divided the citizens 
into two parties. The one led by Kruger represented the unbending 
Tories, the unreasoning conservatives of the country. To them the 
advent of foreigners in such numbers was nothing but a disturbing fact 
with which they could not bring themselves into any kind of har- 
mony. They saw that if they granted equal rights of citizenship on 
former terms to all who arrived the government would speedily pass 
out of their own hands. The other party was led by Joubert, the fa- 
mous commander-in-chief of the Transvaal army. He is a man of much 
wider travel, better read and more open minded. He has always main- 
tained that the foreigners must be welcomed and must receive a rea- 
sonable political status in the country where they make their homes. 
In the contest between these two parties Kruger has hitherto won - 


at the polls, and his unbroken victories, even when gained by a mere 
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lL) URING the seventies it became known that gold was to be found 


CHIEF TETELUKI—NATAL 


warrior—the professional rapine and slaughter maker of South Africa. 


Not a Bird of Paradise—a Zulu 


SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT 


This monument was erected at Pietermaritzburg, in Natal, in memory of the Natal colonial soldiers who 
fell in the horrible massacre of Isandhlwana during the Zulu war. 


aid 


DUTCH BOERS OUTSPANNED 


The span of oxen has been taken out and placed within the inclosure for the night. The Boer tray- 
elers have lit their fire and are cooking their evening meal. They are tall, straight, powerful men, 
accustomed to life in the open air, to physical exposure; some will sleep within the wagon, and some on 
the ground beneath it with their guns always within reach. 
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DIAMOND FIELD CLAIMS ON DE BEERS’ FARM IN 1869 


Best view now possible of the scene where Cecil J. Rhodes, as a youth of twenty, began work on 
his claim. This spot is now occupied by the extensive buildings and operations of the De Beers 
Mining Company. 


SCENE ON AN OSTRICH FARM 


Ostriches are here kept for the sake of obtaining their feathers for European and American markets. 


DURBAN—MAIN STREET 


DURBAN—ROAD TO THE BEREA 


The beautiful city of Durban is celebrated especially for the fashionable district called the Berea. 


——_ 
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majority, have sufficed to bring the Transvaal government into the ter. 
rible position in which this year it finds itself. 

A large number of the original citizens of the Transvaal have made 

the most of the opportunities which the economic changes in their 
country made possible. Many of them sold their farms at prices which, 
if to-day they seem small, at the time of the sale brought them more in 
cash than they ever dreamed of possessing. The growth of the great 
city and of the smaller centers has opened markets for their farm pro- 
duce larger than they ever saw in the past. Some of the leading citi- 
zens have profited enormously by some of the business arrangements 
which the Government has seen fit to make. Even if the dynamite 
monopoly, concerning which owners of the mines have made such loud 
complaints, is a monopoly not held by the Government itself, yet 
individual members of the Government have large interests in it. 
, The political difficulties have been increased in one way by the fact 
that Johannesburg is not like the other mining camps which have 
sprung into existence in other regions. The gold is found underground 
in a hard soil almost like rock, which needs to be crushed with ma- 
chinery ere the minute particles of gold which are distributed through 
it with amazing regularity can be extracted. This one fact has neces- 
sitated the use of capital from the very beginning in the development of 
these mines. The town accordingly has grown up largely through the 
arrival ef great numbers of people who came to take up the positions 
of wage-earners and salaried officials, intelligent, enterprising, hard- 
working, educated men in the service of the large corporations. While 
therefore the city does contain elements of life and character which 
are to be expected in every such miscellaneous community, there is 
also a strength and steadiness belonging to it hitherto unknown amid 
ordinary mining populations in the earlier stages of their history. 
While numbers of these immigrants are shiftless adventurers and many 
of them of positively bad character, and while much of the city life 
is reckless and wild, spending itself in gambling and self-indulgence, 
the fact must be universally recognized that very large numbers also 
are people of high character, of far higher education and training than 
the Boers, people who represent the best foresight, energy and radi- 
calism of the world. 
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Here then are the conditions plain and obvious of a very difficult 
political complication. If these foreigners had even formed a strong 
minority of the whole population their presence would have presented 
many thorny problems to the inexperienced rulers; but when with rapid 
strides the foreign population approached and equaled, and then far 
outstripped the numbers of the Boers the situation became aggra- 
vated. If again, the Boer government had exercised their proverbial 
shrewdness by satisfying the foreigners in every reasonable demand 
concerning their commercial projects and their domestic happiness, 
these foreigners might have lived many years without finding any just 
ground of complaint against their masters. Unfortunately the Trans- 
vyaal government have fallen into some very serious blunders of admin- 
istration and these blunders have produced a feeling of chronic irri- 
tation and driven men to think of the changes that would follow if 
only they could exercise the franchise. The ordinary grounds of com- 
plaint are said to be that the great city is ruled and its municipal 
affairs conducted by incompetent officials, that while the majority of 
the white inhabitants of the country speak English their children are 
not allowed to be taught in the English language in the schools which 
their parents are taxed to support, that the methods in which indi- 
rect taxation is arranged and in which the monopoly of the Govern- 
ment concessions is upheld, lay an inordinately heavy burden upon 
the income of the citizens. The same policy seems to be pursued by 
the Dutch ruling minority of the Transvaal which is pursued by the 
Dutch ruling majority in the House of Assembly of Cape Colony; 
namely, that of arranging that the taxation shall fall more heavily 
upon the inhabitants of the towns and cities than upon the farming 
population. But no one in Cape Colony dreams of appealing to Great 
Britain, simply because the minority are represented in their parlia- 
ment. Further it is asserted that foreigners do not receive justice at 
the hands of the Transvaal courts, and that the Volksraad (national 
legislature) has the power by passing a mere resolution at any time 
and under any circumstances to alter the law of the land, the judges 
having no power to question the authority of such a resolution even 
in the light of the constitution of the republic. Many complaints are 
made regarding, for example, the treatment of the natives, the arrange- 
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ments for transportation, and other matters which bear more or less 
directly upon the commercial prospects of the community. The posi- 
tion may be briefly summed up as Mr. W. T. Stead has put it, “The South 
African Republic was in the position of the inverted pyramid; the 
majority of the population, possessing more than half the land and 
nine-tenths of the wealth, and paying nineteen-twentieths of the taxes, 
had practically no share in its administration and no voice in its legis- 
lature.” 

When the pressure upon the Government became severe President 
Kruger was always able to use one argument which he appears to have 
found convincing and effective. He warned his followers that if the 
foreigners had the franchise they would wrest the Government from the 
Boers and hand over the country to Great Britain. It is here that, as 
it would seem, President Kruger’s far-famed shrewdness absolutely 
deserted him. Nothing can be more certain concerning such a matter 
than that, if the foreigners had received the franchise, even with safe- 
guards intended to preserve the pre-eminence of the Dutch element in 
the country, the republic as then constituted would have been as 
strongly anti-British and as little likely to submit to the authority of the 
Queen’s government as President Kruger himself. Here Joubert has 
had the open eye and Kruger has been blind. 

There were others, however, who were not blind and. who were 
prepared to give another turn to the course of events in the Transvaal 
than that contemplated either by Kruger or by the invading host 
against whom he fought. In the year 1895 the citizens of Johannesburg 
decided that their wrongs had reached the point which made a revolu- 
tion necessary. Accordingly, a number of the leading spirits of the city 
resolved to prepare for such an event. They felt, however, their incom- 
petence to carry the matter through against the armed Boer citizens 
who would be immediately brought against them. Accordingly they 
looked round to discover some helper from the outside. They appealed 
to the Right Honorable Cecil J. Rhodes. Mr. Rhodes at that time was 
the most composite political personage on the wide earth. He was a 
member of the Privy Council of Queen Victoria; he was Prime Minister 
of Cape Colony with his seat of authority in the south at Cape Town; 
he was also managing director of the British South Africa Chartered 
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Company, which means that he was practically the administrator of the 
vast territory ruled by that company to the north of the Transvaal; he 
was also chairman of the De Beers Diamond Mining Company at Kim- 
berley, which means that he was at the head of the largest money pro- 
ducing industry in Cape Colony; he was at the same time one of the 
leading capitalists of the gold mining industry in the Transvaal. As 
a capitalist he was personally interested in the development of Johan- 
nesburg, as administrator of Rhodesia he had military forces under his 
control, as Prime Minister of Cape Colony he had the ear of the High 
Commissioner of South Africa and of the British government in London. 
He knew personally and intimately many of the men engaged in the 
conspiracy at Johannesburg. He saw that if their insurrection placed 
them in power they would form a stronger independent State than 
Britain had to deal with in the present Boer government. Accordingly, 
it seemed to him not only in the interests of the revolution but in the 
interests also of the parties ruling in South Africa that he, as represen- 
tative of the British, should place the new Government of the Transvaal 
under deep and permanent obligations to himself. 

Mr. Rhodes made the momentous resolution to help the revolution. 
His action may be judged from different points of view. If the proposed 
insurrection was wrong, his action was wrong. If it was right, the 
rightness of his action depends partly upon the relative strength of the 
motives which led to his decision, and partly on the question of his 
fidelity to other authorities under whom he was placed. As to his 
motives, no man can judge; as to his integrity as an occupant of a 
number of public offices, much may be said. Mr. Rhodes endeavored to 
put himself in the right in this direction by communicating at once with 
the Colonial Office in London. 

Now in London the Colonial Secretary was Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
one of the most striking figures in the history of British politics during 
the last twenty years. Mr. Chamberlain, a former Radical of the most 
advanced type, is a member of a Conservative government. He holds 
his position as leader of that portion of the Liberal party which revolted 
from Mr. Gladstone on the question of Irish Home Rule. It is largely 
through the influence of himself, and of his companions in this revolt, 
that the Conservative party has held sway so long in Great Britain. 
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He has used his position of extraordinary influence with consummate 
skill and with inscrutable modifications of his Radical conscience. 
Presumably one of the chief ambitions of Mr. Chamberlain’s life as 
Colonial minister has been to distinguish his period of office by some 
great and striking deeds of Imperial splendor. It was his duty of 
course to keep himself thoroughly aware of everything that occurred 
which might affect in any way the prosperity of any British colony. 
Hence it was his simple duty to welcome any information that might be 
given to him concerning prospective revolutions in the Transvaal. Nor 
was he bound by any consideration to make this information known 
outside his office. If he were informed that this revolution was inevit- 
able and that it might be turned to a profitable account for the other 
colonies of South Africa, and for South Africa as a whole, he was not 
bound to publish his knowledge. But it is strongly suspected, indeed 
Mr. Stead’s pamphlets have made it practically certain, that Mr. Cham- 
berlain took another step of a more serious nature. When Mr. Rhodes 
proposed to him, through a trusted messenger, that assistance from a 
British territory should be given to the revolutionists at Johannesburg, 
Mr. Chamberlain seems to have acquiesced in the proposal, or, at least, 
to have agreed not to prevent it. Of course the forces directly under 
the control of the British government, of the War Office in London, 
could not be so employed. But Mr. Rhodes, as administrator of Rhod- 
esia, was also master of a large force of efficient volunteers in that 
region, whose skill and valor had already been amply proved. 


CHAPTERS II: 
THE STORY OF THE RAID AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 


HE occurrence as we have described it caused a large number of 
fresh complications. The Transvaal government was naturally 
thrown into a mood of permanent suspicion. President Kruger 

knew enough of the internal history of the Johannesburg plot and its 
connection with the Colonial Office in London to convince him that 
Mr. Chamberlain had made a serious effort to rob the Transvaal of its 
independence. . If the allegations against Mr. Chamberlain are true, as 
they seem to.be, the President had abundant reason for resentment and 
suspicion. 

The event, even as he saw it, was calculated to open up before him 
two entirely different paths, one of which only could it have been safe 
and wise for him to pursue, and the other of which must lead him into 
fresh difficulties. He chose the latter. If his far-famed shrewdness 
had not deserted Kruger he must have seen that his treatment of the 
Outlanders had been far too selfish and short-sighted, that his policy 
with them had goaded them into uncontrollable anger, that they had 
won the sympathy of nearly all the citizens of the democratic countries 
who became aware of their social and political conditions in the Trans- 
vaal. If, pursuing this line of argument, President Kruger had listened 
to the leaders of his own fellow citizens, like General Joubert, who 
belonged to the progressive party, he must have concluded that the 
future peace of his country and the safety of its independence could only 
be secured by granting citizenship to the huge population of foreigners 
under reasonable terms, and making concessions to them on the other 
matters in regard to which they felt themselves unjustly treated. This 
was the plan which the President most unfortunately rejected. He 
may have been moved to some extent by the usual prejudice which 
every leader of a party in any country feels against openly giving way 


and adopting the policy advocated by the leaders of the opposing party. 
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To have yielded on these points would have been to confess that in all 
their previous discussions General Joubert and his followers had been 
right. Most probably Kruger was impressed by the conviction that 
these foreigners would not become loyal citizens of the South African 
Republic, and might, as he has so often urged that they would, speedily 
outvote the Boers at the polls, oust them from leadership, eventually 
make them a mere struggling minority in their own country, and per- 
haps even resign their independence by accepting a formal connection 
with the British Empire. But then the very quarrel between the leaders 
at Johannesburg and Mr. Rhodes which had precipitated the Jameson 
Raid, ought to have made it clearer still to President Kruger that the 
betrayal of their independence was not in the least likely to become 
part of the policy of the Outlanders if they should govern the Trans- 
vaal. 

The other fear of course was a very hard one to face. Undoubtedly 
in time the Outlanders will outnumber and outvote the Dutchmen in 
the Transvaal. This is in the nature of things absolutely inevitable. That 
which President Kruger, as probably every one now feels, might have 
very well arranged for was that the conditions of the franchise should 
be such as to give the Outlanders a real representation and a real 
legislative influence in the Volksraad, while securing that for a number 
of years at any rate they should be unable to obtain a majority of the 
votes in that house. The fairness of this plan was obvious even to Sir 
Alfred Milner, who openly said that he had no desire to demand from 
President Kruger terms of franchise for the Outlanders which should 
at once give them the majority in their legislative assembly. 

Driven then by these fears, President Kruger, with his executive, 
resolved not merely to withhold any privileges which the Outlanders 
had sought, but to devise repressive measures which should make a 
repetition of their conspiracy impossible. The adoption of this plan 
led to a series of transactions which have undoubtedly very seriously 
aggravated the internal social conditions of the Transvaal. A system of 
espionage was set up in Johannesburg by which every Outlander was 
treated as a possible conspirator. Public meetings for the agitation, 
even in an open and orderly manner, of their wrongs and their pleas 
were forbidden or dispersed. The mines and the homes of the citizens 
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of Johannesburg were searched from time to time for arms and ammu- 
nition or incriminating matter of any kind. The Dutch burghers were 
drilled and trained for war on a more extensive scale than ever, and for 
this purpose European officials were hired and brought to the country. 
Large and larger supplies of guns and ammunition were imported, most 
of them being carried through British territories. Forts were built at 
Pretoria and Johannesburg. At the latter place the fort was so built 
as to command the town itself and cannons were placed there with their 
threatening muzzles pointed at the city. Along with these unconcealed 
and formal measures of a threatening order, there must of course be - 
reckoned the less palpable but none the less dispiriting and irritating 
influences exerted by the new social and political relations set up be- 
tween the Boers as individuals and the Outlanders as individuals. As 
their national income increased beyond all their previous dreams and in- 
creased through the taxation of the very citizens whom they suspected 
and repressed, and as their own commercial or military power waxed 
stronger the Boer citizens were tempted to adopt offensive manners 
and to make contemptuous speeches to the men whom they considered 
to be enemies within their power. We must not of course blame the 
Boers too much for a sentiment which every race, alas, has shared 
towards its subject peoples in similar circumstances; yet, on the other 
hand, it is only fair to acknowledge that all these circumstances could 
not but create still deeper feelings of unjust treatment in the hearts of 
the Outlanders. 

Americans who have closely studied the events which led up to the 
revolution in 1776 are aware that a large majority of the conditions 
which then drove an unwilling people into rebellious warfare very 
closely resembled some of these which we have described as influencing 
the people of Johannesburg during these recent years. 

An additional cause of annoyance must be found in the fact that 
although the mere output of gold was increasing the development of 
commerce as a whole was seriously hindered. Capitalists were unwil- 
ling to invest their money in a region which resembled a suppressed 
volcano. Now some people may of course argue that the people were 
making enough money as it was, and of some of them it is no doubt 
true. But no intelligent man can imagine that in a commercial com- 
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munity the people will be content if, when they see plans of commercial 
development upon which they could easily enter and which would add to 
the population of the country, its general wealth and power, they find 
also that arbitrary restrictions are placed upon their efforts to carry out 
these plans. 

It ought in all fairness to be observed that these transactions, es- 
pecially the development of the Republic’s military resources and 
efficiency, were not interfered with by the British government even 
although it was only against her or her colonies that this military force 
could be exerted. It is perfectly safe to say that there is no other 
country in the world, except perhaps America, which would have 
allowed this development unchecked. Neither Russia, nor Germany, nor 
France would have patiently endured these circumstances for a single 
year. 

During these years Mr. Chamberlain made several speeches in which 
he showed that he appreciated the continued gravity of the situation 
and yet desired by all means to avoid any approach to a war. [Tor 
example, on February 14, 1896, Mr. Chamberlain declared that Great 
Britain had always sought to secure the sympathy and support of the 
Dutch in South Africa, and had shown her willingness to make sacri- 
fices of territory and even of prestige for that end. He said: “We are 
constantly reminded of the fact that our Dutch fellow citizens are in a 
majority in South Africa, and I think I may say for myself as for my 
predecessor, that we are prepared to go as far as Dutch sentiment will 
support us. It is a very serious thing, a matter involving most serious 
considerations, if we are asked to go to war in opposition to Dutch sen- 
timent.” On the 8th of May, 1896, Mr. Chamberlain in the House of 
Commons used the following clear and emphatic language: “In some 
quarters the idea is put forward that the Government ought to have 
issued an ultimatum to President Kruger—an ultimatum which would 
have certainly been rejected, and which must have led to war. Sir, I 
do not propose to discuss such a contingency as that. A war in South 
Africa would be one of the most serious wars that could possibly be 
waged. It would be in the nature of a civil war. It would be a long 
war, a bitter war, and a costly war. As I have pointed out, it would 
leave behind it the embers of a strife which I believe generations would 
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hardly be long enough to extinguish. To go to war with President 
Kruger in order to force upon him reforms in the internal affairs of his 


State, with which successive Secretaries of State standing in this place ~ 


have repudiated all right of interference, that would have been a course 
of action as immoral as it would have been unwise.” Yet again, on 
March 28th, 1897, when Sir Alfred Milner was about to leave for his 
position as High Commissioner for South Africa and Governor of Cape 
Colony. Mr. Chamberlain used the following language: “The problem 
before us and before him is not an insoluble problem. For what is it? 
It is to reconcile and persuade to live together in peace and good will 
two races whose common interests are immeasurably greater than any 
differences which may unfortunately exist. . . .” 

The Outlanders could not long avoid the utterances of protest 
against the treatment that they received. During the winter of 1898-99 
affairs became rapidly complicated and embittered. A small event will 
in such circumstances create great excitement. Such an event was the 
murder of a man Edgar in December, 1898. In itself, this event was not 
likely in ordinary times to create any public feeling of a political nature, 
but it was like a spark of fire in a mass of the most combustible material. 
It led to the holding of a demonstration, and the arrest of Messrs. Webb— 
and Dodd, two of the leading protestors. This Mr. Dodd is one of two 
brothers from the north of England, men of the lower middle class, not 
capitalists, not firebrands, but intelligent and earnest men who have 
been accustomed to the political freedom of their home land, and who, by 
public work and preaching of the Gospel, seek whether at home or 
abroad to help their fellow-citizens. In January, 1899, a large open 
meeting of Outlanders was held in the amphitheater, at which speeches 
were being delivered when the police interfered and dispersed the gath- 
ering. The excitement grew and took shape at last in the forwarding 
of a petition to the Queen, signed by 21,684 British subjects, which was 
forwarded through Sir Alfred Milner. President Kruger at this time 
made several public addresses. none of which indicated any serious 
desire to solve the problems at issue, but he welcomed a counter petition 
to the address to the Queen which was presented to himself and signed 
by 9,000 Outlanders. 


CHAPTER IV. 
DIPLOMACY AND THE ULTIMATUM. 


HINGS were evidently reaching a crisis and some kind of inter- 
vention on the part of Great Britain rapidly became inevitable. 
Accordingly, on May 5th, Sir Alfred Milner telegraphed a 

dispatch to London which thoroughly startled the British authorities. 
The following are the most important sentences from that dispatch: 
“The right of Great Britain to intervene to secure fair treatment of the 
Outlanders was fully equal,” he said, “to her supreme interest in secur- 
ing it. They were our subjects; only in very rare cases had they been 
able to obtain any redress by the ordinary diplomatic means. The true 
remedy was to strike at the root of all these evils. The case for inter- 
vention was overwhelming. The spectacle of thousands of British sub- 
jects kept permanently in the position of political Helots, constantly 
chafing under undoubted grievances, and calling vainly to Her Majesty’s 
government for redress, steadily undermines the influence and reputa- 
tion of Great Britain and the respect for the British government within 
the Queen’s dominions. A mischievous propaganda in favor of making 
the Dutch Republic the paramount power in South Africa was pro- 
ducing a great effect upon a large number of our fellow colonists. Thou- 
sands of the Cape Dutch were being drawn into disaffection. Nothing 
could put a stop to this propaganda, except some striking proof of the 
intention of Her Majesty’s government not to be ousted from its position 
in South Africa. This could be done by obtaining for the Outlander a 
fair share in the government of the country.” 

Some phrases in this paragraph have been very severely criticised, 
put the paragraph puts the case very powerfully from the point of view 
of those who believe that the treatment of the Outlanders was entirely 
unworthy of a civilized government. One of the most important points 
in Sir Alfred Milner’s message is undoubtedly that which refers to the 


effect being produced upon the Dutch in Cape Colony by the condition of 
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affairs in the Transvaal. Many, both in the colonies and in England, 
have formed the very strong opinion that the unchecked military ag- 
grandisement of the Transvaal and its sturdy residents, in the very 
midst of British colonies and dependencies, had quickened in the minds 
of many Dutchmen in other parts of South Africa the feeling that it 
would not be impossible to make the Transvaal the leading power in 
South Africa. This was, as our history may have shown, not the first 
time that the dream of an absolute, sovereign and internationally recog- 
nized independence seemed on the point of becoming a practical possi- 
bility for the Boer republics of South Africa. This seems to be clearly 
indicated in Sir Alfred Milner’s dispatch, and many feel that one so 
careful as he is would never risk a momentous statement of that nature 
unless his evidence was fairly complete and convincing. He says 
“thousands of the Cape Dutch are being drawn into disaffection,” and 
he proposes to counteract this by obtaining for the outlanders a fair 
share in the government of the country. 

When it became apparent that the Governor had assumed such a 
position and had evidently begun to form a clear policy regarding the 
further procedure of Great Britain in South Africa, the influential men 
of the Afrikander Bond at the Cape began to intervene. Mr. Hofmeyr, 
the most powerful personality in the Dutch party at Cape Town, pro- 
posed to Sir Alfred Milner that he should hold a conference with Presi- 
dent Kruger at Bloemfontein, the capital of the Orange Free State. 
President Steyn of the Free State became an intermediary and wel- 
comed the proposed convention, which finally took place, beginning on 
May 31st and concluding on June 5th, 1899. 

Before we attempt to describe the negotiations concerning the fran- 
chise which began at this time and which became very complicated, it 
may be well first to describe the conditions of naturalization and fran- 
chise as they have existed until this year in the South African Republic. 
The country is governed by two legislative chambers, each consisting of 
twenty-seven members. The lower chamber has practically no power 
at all, as any law which is passed has no authority until it is passed by 
the first chamber, while the first chamber can pass laws absolutely on 
its own initiative and without reference to the lower house. Citizens are 
only eligible who have fixed property and who profess the Protestant 
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religion. The electors whose representatives constitute these two 
chambers are themselves divided into two groups. The first chamber is 
elected by the first-class burghers. These comprise all male white resi- 
dents who were living in the republic before May 29th, 1881, or who 
took an active part in the war of independence in 1881, the native war 
in 1894, the attack upon Jameson’s troops in 1895-6, and all other 
military expeditions and battles of the republic, and children of such 
persons from the age of sixteen. The second-class burghers who elect 
the second chamber comprise the naturalized male alien population and 
children from the age of sixteen. The process of becoming a full citizen 
or first-class burgher is divided into two stages, first that of naturaliza- 
tion, which may be obtained after two years’ residence, after registra- 
tion on the district books, taking the oath of allegiance and paying the 
sum of two pounds ($10.00). Those who have passed through naturali- 
zation may, after twelve years, receive the franchise, but only by special 
resolution of the President and Executive. The sons of aliens, born in 
the republic, if they register at sixteen years of age, may become natur- 
alized at eighteen, and receive the rights of first-class burghers after 
ten years more by special resolution. The President and the 
Commandant-General are of course elected by the first-class burghers 
only. Consideration of these conditions makes it clear that no man can 
become an enfranchised citizen of this republic within fourteen years 
of his settlement in the country, and even then his enfranchisement de- 
pends upon a special resolution of the Government itself. That is to say, 
in a country comprising something like 100,000 foreigners about 30,000 
retain the privilege of choosing out of the remainder those who shall 
become voters. 

At this point it may be well to glance at certain statements which 
are made on each side of this bitter controversy between the Boer gov- 
ernment and the British, regarding the relation of the Outlanders to 
the franchise. It is urged on behalf of the Boer government that every 
country has the right to make its own laws of naturalization and deter- 
mine the conditions of the franchise, that these foreigners were not 
invited and their presence was not even desired by the Boers to whom 
the country belonged, that, therefore, if they found the conditions of 
life there to be distasteful it was always open to them to leave; it is 
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further urged that many of the British Outlanders openly avowed their — 


dislike for that part of the conditions of naturalization which demanded 
not only the oath of allegiance to the Transvaal government, but the 
forswearing of their previous allegiance to Queen Victoria, that if they 
did not wish to give up their British citizenship they could not complain 
at having no vote among Transvaal citizens and that no country would 
admit as citizens those who avowed that they retained their allegiance 
to another power; it was still further urged that in spite of the actual 
trouble which had arisen between these Outlanders and the Boer gov- 
ernment the British authorities had no right to interfere, inasmuch 
as by the London convention they had bound themselves not to take 
any part or assume any authority in the internal affairs of the Trans- 
vaal government, and further that in the article by which the Boers 
promised fair and equitable treatment to British subjects this question 
of the franchise was not included in the list of matters named. 

These, no doubt, are felt to be by their advocates powerful arguments 
against the attitude assumed by Great Britain; but, on the other hand, 
no less powerful counter arguments are adduced which may be sum- 
marized briefly as follows: 

In the first place, it is urged that the Outlanders are in the Trans- 
vaal by exactly the same right as the Boers themselves. The Boers 
arrived about the year 1850; the gold seeking Outlanders began to 
arrive in small numbers from about the year 1875, and in still larger 
numbers from the vear 1885. At this present date, therefore, some of 
the Outlanders have been half as long in the Transvaal as the oldest 
Dutch inhabitants, and many of them have been quite as long in the 
country as a third of the Dutch who possess the vote. The Boers entered 
the country because it suited them and their purposes in life, the Out- 
landers entered for the same reasons, and the motives of the former can 
hardly be said to have excelled those of the latter in any high degree. 
Still further it is urged under this point, that when President Kruger 
and his fellow delegates were in England, in the end of 1883, some capi- 
talists approached the President and asked him whether if they pro- 
ceeded to invest their money in the Transvaal in the development of 


mines their work would be welcomed and supported. It is said that the | 


President turned with something like indignation upon them and asked 
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them what kind of people they thought that he and his people were. 
Of course they would be welcomed, he assured them. It was after this 
interview and in the light of this strong assurance that men who had 
held back proceeded to invest their capital in the projects which so 
speedily transformed the face of history in that republic. President 
Kruger published his open invitation to foreigners to settle in the 
Transvaal in the London Times in April, 1884! 

In the second place it is urged by the supporters of the British 
that when the earliest Outlanders arrived in the Transvaal, encouraged 
by Kruger himself, and sheltered, as they imagined, by the London con- 
vention, the terms of naturalization and franchise were simple and 
reasonable. When, however, President Kruger and his party found 
that the Outlanders were invading the country by tens of thousands 
instead of by scores as hitherto, they took alarm at the prospect of so 
speedily losing their grasp on the reins of government and accordingly 
altered the terms of the franchise and naturalization. Under the terms 
of the new law no foreigner could become naturalized before he had 
been two years in the country. At the time of naturalization he must 
take the oath, thus becoming a loyal citizen of the Transvaal, and 
ceasing to be a citizen either of Great Britain or of any other country. 
But even when he had become thus naturalized he could not receive the 
franchise for other twelve years and, at the end of the twelve years, 
only as the upper chamber of the Volksraad passed favorably upon the 
case. This means that a would-be citizen of the Transvaal must for- 
swear his previous citizenship for the bare chance that at the end of 
twelve years he might be elected into the list of electors. It is urged 
that this method was invented in order to make the process of becoming 
citizens of the South African Republic as hard and repellant as possible, 
and that it is a poor trick of argument by which the Outlanders who 
shrank from this prolonged suspense are reproached for being unwilling 
to take the oath on these conditions. 

It is urged in the third place that the methods employed to keep 
British subjects and other foreigners in a condition of dependence and 
subordination towards the Dutch minority were in defiance of that 
article of the London convention by which these subjects were prom- 
ised fair treatment. It is true that the franchise was not mentioned 
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among those matters in which this fair treatment was to be manifested; 
but it is felt by the Supporters of the British that inasmuch as, at the 


time of the convention, the conditions of the franchise were perfectly 


reasonable, and there was no prospect of their alteration, and, inas- 
much as the possession of the franchise underlies the whole life of 
freedom and prosperity enjoyed by the leading European countries, the 
practical denial of this franchise constitutes a real instance of unfair 
discrimination against these foreigners in the government of that coun- 
try, and therefore is a real breach of that spirit of justice and equity 
which was intended to find expression and security in that article of the 
London convention. 

Those who feel that the weight of -the argument lies with the 
points above stated on behalf of the Boers will of course conclude 
that in the present quarrel Great Britain is fundamentally wrong; 
while those who feel that most weight attaches to the set of argu- 
ments last described will feel that President Kruger is defending not 
his land against a foreign invader, but rather his party against a 
victory of the majority of the civilized inhabitants of his own country. 

Sir Alfred Milner, as we have seen above, made up his mind that the 
first thing to do was to obtain some one concession from President 
Kruger which should lead to the gradual removal of the other wrongs 
from which the Outlanders undoubtedly suffered. In a country fairly 
governed under a parliamentary system the fundamental condition of 
freedom, justice and progress is the possession by the people and the 
unhindered exercise by them of the franchise. 

Sir Alfred accordingly decided not to urge any immediate decision 
on any other matters however important, but to strive for the granting 
of the franchise to the Outlanders. It must be evident from perusal 
of the conditions described above that it was practically impossible for 
any but a very small minority of the Outlanders to obtain the franchise. 
If only President Kruger would agree to an alteration of the conditions 
which should give the Outlanders hope of progress, and some feeling of 
legislative influence without the danger of their outvoting the Boers, 
the worst of their political grievances would be removed and the way 
paved for the further gradual removal of the rest in years to come. 
Accordingly the Governor proposed to Mr. Kruger that he should allow 
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ZULU WARRIORS 


Zulus as a people have learned to live for war. Their Chief Chaka was the first to drill his soldiers 
in a systematic way, and thus made them practically invincible. They use either the ‘‘assegai’’ which is 
@ spear consisting of a long, wooden handle with an armored lancet-shaped point at one end, or the “knob- 
Keerie.’’ ine latter is the weapon held in their right hands by these men. In addition each man carries 
a shield. In actual battle the shield is larger than those in this picture, so large as to hide a man as he 
crouches behind it on the ground. The shield is made of dried skin stretched around a frame of wood. 
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ZULU WARRIORS, UNCIVILIZED 


The first picture shows part of a Zulu regiment with its strange head-gear and shields and spears, 
crouching on the ground with only their commander standing in front. 


ZULU WARRIORS, CIVILIZED 


The second shows the same class of men after they have come under the training of British 
officers. They are armed with rifles and bayonets, and wear the light and useful clothing of the 
native volunteers. 
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MUSTER OF TOWN BURGHERS—PRETORIA, NOV. 11, 1899 
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THE TUGELA RIVER IN ZULULAND 


This river, before it enters Zululand, flows ne 


ar Colenso, and has been the scene of the fierce 
struggle between General Buller an 


d the Boer army. 


MICA DEPOSIT IN A DONGA 


An enormous deposit of mica is 


made here by the continuous flow of water, which has gradually 
worn the rocks and formed this donga or narrow chasm, 
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SIR W. HELY HUTCHINSON CONYNGHAM GREENE, C. B. 


Governor of Natal and Zululand. British Consular Agent at Pretoria. 


SS 


SIR J. GORDON SPRIGG MR. J. H. HOFMEYR 
Late Prime Minister of Cape Colony. Leader of the Dutch Party in Cape Colony. 
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GEN. SIR A. HUN GEN. SIR CORNELIUS F, CLERY 


MAJ.-GEN. SIR WILLIAM GATACRE LT.-GEN. SIR F. W. E. FORESTIER 
WALKER 
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CHARGING THE BOERS’ LAAGER 


The Lancers at work; the Boer wagon drivers forcing the oxen to run; the Boers, unable to reach 
their horses, take refuge in the wagons. 
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the Outlanders the full franchise after a residence of five years in the 
country and that Johannesburg, although containing more adult whites 
than all the rest of the country, should have four seats in the Volksraad 
out of twenty-seven. The venerable President could not, of course, 
and perhaps was hardly expected to agree to this liberal policy all at 
once. After considerable hesitation he was persuaded to propose 
another scheme. Accordingly he introduced the following scheme: 
The Outlanders should receive the full franchise seven years after their 
arrival in the country, and five years after their naturalization. That 
seemed a very great effort to meet Sir Alfred Milner half way. But, 
alas! attached to this was a long list of conditions which so complicated 
the matter that it was certain many years must pass before more than 
a very few Outlanders could possibly possess the franchise. Even the 
first stages of naturalization required a complicated system of registra- 
tion and the fulfillment of vaguely stated conditions difficult of inter- 
pretation and application. Five years after naturalization the granting 
of the franchise would in every case be dependent upon the fulfilment of 
the many other conditions, such as continuous registration, continuous 
residence, and after all the Volksraad must vote in every case. It is 
perfectly evident that the shrewd and wily President was striving to 
give as little as possible while seeming to give much. 

When he was discussing some of the other matters outstanding 
between the Transvaal and the British government he fell back once 
more upon a principle on which the Boers have from the beginning 
acted in relation to the British government, namely, that matters in 
dispute could be settled if Great Britain would grant a quid pro quo, 
generally in the form of an extra slice of territory taken from adjacent 
native chiefs. On this occasion the President hinted that he could not 
face the burghers unless he could point to something which had been 
given to them. He chiefly desired the gift of Swaziland, a magnificent 
county on his eastern border, which would give him access to the sea; 
he also pressed for a treaty of arbitration, without, however, naming 
any details. It was in vain. Sir Alfred stuck close to his principle 
that his proposal was not that the Boers should give anything to Great 
Britain, but peace and justice to their own people, and that they could 
only do this by giving the franchise on conditions which would satisfy 
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the Outlanders without overwhelming the Boers and ousting them from 
power. Sir Alfred, at the same time, scrupulously avoided the appear- 


ance of interfering with the internal affairs of the Transvaal beyond - 


making his suggestions regarding the franchise. 

On his return to Cape Town the Governor invited the help of 
the cabinet of Cape Colony, whose present members are the nomi- 
nees of the Dutch party, to exercise their influence upon President 
Kruger. This request was emphasized and strengthened by the pro- 
posal which Mr. Chamberlain made in regard to the plan of Presi- 
dent Kruger. Mr. Chamberlain expressed satisfaction at the pros- 


pect of a seven-year franchise, while suggesting that, as the conditions 


for granting the franchise left it uncertain as to how many or how few 
Outlandergs could qualify within a reasonable time, a joint-commission 
should be appointed by the two governments negotiating in order to 
examine the actual effect of these conditions. This proposal imme- 
diately alarmed President Kruger, who, above all things, did not wish 
to have British officials even appear to share in the work of legislation 
in the Transvaal. The negotiations were so earnest on both sides and it 
was so apparent that Kruger’s conditions would nullify the apparent 
purpose of the law, that two of the leading Cape Dutchmen paid a. visit 
to Pretoria in order to persuade the careful and conservative old Presi- 
dent to yield still further. These were Messrs. Hofmeyr and Herholdt. 
They succeeded in obtaining President Kruger’s consent to modify in 
a number of points the conditions for granting the franchise which he 
had been about to propose. 


CHARTERS. Vs 
THE INVASION OF NATAL. 


HE union of the Orange Free State with the Transvaal Republic 
for the purpose of carrying on this war increased the difficulties 
of the British, not only by adding thousands of soldiers to the 

Boer army, but by vastly extending the frontier, which must be at- 
tacked or defended. If we consider these two States as one, a glance 
at the map will show how many hundreds of miles comprise the bound- 
ary line between them and the British possessions. Along the western 
border we have first Bechuanaland in the north and the Cape Colony 
from Mafeking down to the Orange Free State. For the southern border 
we have from near the point where the Kimberley railroad crosses the 
Orange River right across to Basutoland. From the northeastern bor- 
der of Basutoland the boundary line extends northwards to the tip 
of the Natal triangle at Majuba Hill, then eastwards and northwards 
until the Portuguese territory is reached, a little south of Lorenzo 
Marquez, near Delagoa Bay. Along the western and northern borders 
the country may be described in general as consisting of what in 
America we call prairie lands, which may either be perfectly flat for 
many long miles or change into a rolling country. This is true of a 
good part of the southern border of the Orange Free State, but as one 
goes eastward towards Colesberg and Aliwal North the country be- 
comes much more hilly. Here and there on these prairie lands are scat- 
tered strange and characteristic eminences, which often rise quite soli- 
tary and steep from the level plain and which are known in South Africa 
as “kopjes.” These afford, of course, most valuable shelter for troops, 
are easily fortified and not easily captured. North of Basutoland there 
stretches between Natal and the Boer States a long and magnificent 
range of mountains. These are rugged and steep, some of the peaks 
rising to many thousands of feet in height. These are crossed at certain 
points by passes, through which the main roads of communication have 
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Obviously a border like the one last described can be easily fortified 
and rendered almost impregnable against many thousands of the best 
trained troops. One of the first questions, therefore, which the world 
asked when the war was announced by the sending of the Boer ultima- 
tum to London was, at what point or points in this very extensive border 
will the invasion, or invasions, be likely to occur? 

Closely connected with this and with the general problem was the 
inquiry as to the number of soldiers whom the Boers could muster for 
their desperate struggle. Estimates varied according to the basis of 
calculation which was adopted. Some maintained that they could not 
reach more than 30,000, while a few other extremists put in a number 
as high as 100,000 men. The latter estimate was avowedly based upon 
the presumption that the Dutch farmers of Cape Colony could be 
counted upon to rise in a mass and join their brethren of the north. 
The safest and most accurate calculation based itself upon the fact that 
Kruger told Sir Alfred Milner at Bloemfontein that he had only 30,000 
burghers exercising the vote. As the total Dutch population of the 
Transvaal is about 80,000, and the total white population of the Orange 
I’ree State is about the same, viz., 80,000, it is safe to calculate that the 
Free Staters would not put into the field more than the same number 
of men, namely, about 30,000. This total of 60,000 must undoubtedly 
be increased by the addition of several thousand foreign volunteers in 
the Transvaal, and of Boer volunteers from the colonies, which would 
bring up the total nominal force of the Boers to something near 70,000. 
But from that must be subtracted all those whom official duty, old age, 
sickness and other events must have prevented from entering upon 
active warfare. [Further there must be subtracted at least a few thou- 
sand of the Free Staters who must be retained on their eastern border 
to watch all movements in Basutoland, prepared to meet a possible 
invasion by the fierce native Highlanders whom the Dutch have so 
much cause to dread. If from these and other causes we subtract 
15,000 men, we are left with 55,000 as the utmost possible number of 
soldiers whom the Boers can obtain to send into the field for actual 
fighting. These 55,000 men are of course, almost all of them, citizen 
soldiers, men whose ages vary from sixteen to sixty or more, and who 
have left their farms and their firesides to fight for what they feel to be 
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the cause of liberty and justice. Already signs not a few have appeared 
that many of them have entered upon the war with very little idea 
either as to the merits of the cause they are defending, or the character 
of the enemy against whom they are going. Their appearance on the 
battlefield is a pathetic fact, one that has stirred the blood and drawn 
forth the sympathy of innumerable citizens of other lands, not even 
excluding that England against whom they fight. Whether their cause 
in the main be right or wrong these Boers as individuals have attracted 
the deepest interest of open-minded and intelligent men and women 
throughout the world. 

The plan adopted by the Boers very soon showed itself to consist 
in a simultaneous advance on the British territory at three or four dif- 
ferent points. The first and most important attack, that which absorbed 
by far the largest part of their forces, was made upon Natal. Another 
Small force, estimated at various numbers from 3,000 to 5,000, was 
directed against Mafeking, the northernmost town in Cape Colony. 
Another larger force of at least 5,000 was sent to invade the very im- 
portant town of Kimberley. Several other commandos crossed the 
border at several points between Kimberley and Basutoland, their 
object being to occupy some of the northern colonial towns, to reach 
and interfere with railway communication from the south, and to 
destroy the bridges across the rivers. 

Even before the war began it was known that the Boers were ar- 
ranging their forces for the prompt and vigorous invasion of Natal, 
accordingly the British authorities had been most earnestly urged to 
hasten sufficient troops to that colony to resist such an invasion. The 
Boers had three reasons very probably for concentrating their most 
powerful attack upon this region. In the first place Natal is rich, its 
farm lands are prosperous, and an enemy who should suddenly descend 
upon it would find it comparatively easy to support his soldiers by loot- 
ing among the inhabitants. 

In the second place Natal has a very small proportion of Boers 
among its inhabitants; accordingly the invading army would not feel 
that they were fighting against kinsmen or robbing fellow Afrikanders 
for the support of the troops. 

In the third place, Natal is on the sea coast, and if the final victory, 
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as many of the Boers expected, should be theirs they would be able to 
make a very strong claim for an extension of their territory to the 
sea-coast. This long cherished and deep-felt ambition would give 
them at once a status among the nations which they never can possibly 
reach while they exist even as an independent and self-governing com- 
munity surrounded on every side by British territory. 

The British authorities who had not been idle although they had 
not entered with any conspicuous vigor upon the task of gathering 
troops in South Africa, had sent a few regiments in response to the 
appeal of the Natal government to Durban, and these, under the com- 
mand of a brilliant Indian soldier, Sir George Stewart White, had been 
massed for the most part at the town of Ladysmith, which is about 
135 miles from the sea-port of Durban. The importance of Lady- 
smith arises from the fact that at this point two main roads from the 
Orange Free State and the Transvaal meet and become one road to 
Pietermaritzburg and Durban. If the General decided to prevent the 
junction of the Free Staters and the Transvaalers it must be at this 
point. In order to do this he sent forward about four thousand men 
to occupy the town of Dundee, about thirteen miles farther north. This 
section of his force was placed under General Sir William Penn Symons, 
who made a camp for it between Dundee and the railway junction at 
Glencoe. These were the men who first felt the full brunt of the force 
which the Transvaal sent into Natal. 

The Boer’s plan of campaign was very wisely conceived, and if only 
it had been as thoroughly carried out the small British force might very 
speedily have been destroyed. The general plan arranged for an in- 
vasion of Natal by three columns. The western column was to go from 
the Orange Free State, passing through Van Reenens Pass and the 
Tintwa Pass. This column consisted of Free State and Transvaal sol- 
diers intermixed. The main central column was commanded by General 
Joubert himself, assisted by General Erasmus. It came through the 
pass known as Laing’s Nek, almost under the shadow of sad Majuba 
Hill, and through Mt. Prospect, where Sir George Colley had his camp 
before the fatal battle in which he fell, eighteen years ago. Another 
force under General Lucas Meyer invaded the Transvaal by a road cross- 
ing the border farther east. The two last columns concentrated on the 
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town of Newcastle, which they occupied, then they moved southwards 
upon Glencoe. Their movements were rapid but not well timed, the 
result being that at the critical moment when their leading force came 
in contact with the garrison at Glencoe it had not met and was unsup- 
ported by the larger force on which its movements depended for success. 


The First Battle of the War. 


On October 20, 1899, General Yule announced from Dundee that the 
first battle of the war had been fought and won by the British. To the 
east of the town of Dundee there rises a steep hill at a distance of more 
than 5,000 yards. The hill itself, which is variously named Dundee 
Hill, Smith’s Hill and Talana Hill, is nearly 1,000 feet in height from 
the level of the camp. It stands close to a road which enters Dundee 
from the east. It was evidently the purpose of General Joubert to have 
one portion of his force approach on this road and occupy the hill, 
while he coming on the straight road from the north should attack the 
left flank of the British force. On Thursday afternoon and evening, 
October 19th, the British became aware that actual fighting had begun. 
Their pickets thrown out at some distance from the town discovered 
the movements of stealthy Boer skirmishers in the valley, and from time 
to time through the night shots were interchanged. 

It was not until the daylight of Friday morning, October 20th, had 
dawned that General Sir W. Penn Symons and his troops discovered 
the true state of matters. The Boers had during the previous evening 
and night carried out a most daring and effective movement. They had 
dragged some heavy guns to the top of that hill and were there gathered 
in force, apparently sure that they were safe from capture. They an- 
nounced their triumphal movement in a very startling way by firing a 

shell right over the town of Dundee, which lay between them and the 
camp. That was the first intimation which General Symons had of 
their clever maneuver and their powerful position. A number of shells 
were fired, which fell harmlessly outside the camp. One only exploded 
on an open space within the camp without doing much damage. 

Against the glow of the morning sky dim figures of many men could 
be descried on the hill-top, moving hurriedly about. No one knew or 
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could guess what their numbers were, nor how many guns they had 
dragged to the hill top. Accordingly the British forces had to begin 
with their artillery, whose firing was intended not merely to silence the 
guns, but if possible to reveal the strength of the enemy. For some time 
the battle consisted of an artillery duel, which resulted, however, in the 
silencing of the Boer guns. An eye witness says that the British shells, 
fired with remarkable precision, broke into little balls of white smoke, 
as it seemed from a distance, right among the enemy. Under cover of 
this accurate artillery fire the infantry moved forward towards the foot 
of the hill. Those chosen for this daring and momentous work were 
the King’s Royal Rifles, the Dublin Fusileers and the First Royal Irish 
Fusileers. These moved out in open array in order to present as small 
a mass at any one point for the Boers to aim at as possible. Having 
reached the foot of the hill they began to climb, pausing as they moved 
up to fire at the Boers, who were raining down rifle balls upon them. 
Scrambling and pushing up the hard and stony steep they reached a 
wall running round the hill, said to be about half way from the summit 
of the hill. 

In spite of the heavy artillery fire and the steady rifle shooting of the 
British the Boers returned again and again to the outer edge of the hill 
and fired with terrific effect upon the men who were storming their 
citadel. In the meantime General Symons moved with his staff to the 
right of his advancing force and there waited for his chance to charge 
round the hill. Another battery had been moved leftwards to the north 
of the hill in order to intercept the re-enforcements which Joubert, who 
was only a few miles off with thousands of soldiers more, was sending 
hurriedly forward. This battery opened fire with such effect as to arrest 
for a time the advance of the new troops. i 

It was long after mid-day, after seven or eight hours of incessant 
fighting, that the British infantry were about to make their last dash 
from the cover of the wall which protected them awhile to the top of 
the bravely defended hill. They went with a will. Many of them 
dropped, shot dead or wounded by the Boers, Just as they reached the 
crown of the hill, but the thoroughly disciplined and seasoned regulars 
of the British army could not be thrown into confusion by the fall of 
their comrades. With their own irresistible cheer and rush they threw 
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themselves upon the now disordered forces of the Boers, who were hur- 
rying downwards to reach their horses and take to flight. As the fugi- 
tives approached the level they were attacked by the squadrons that 
had been sent round both the right and the left of the hill, some 
mounted infantry on the left chasing them until they were met by re- 
enforcements that were hastening to their succor. One of these squad- 
rons, as afterwards became known, having pushed too far in its eager- 
ness, found itself surrounded by the enemy and all were taken prisoners. 
The Boers had evidently no idea that they would be driven so quickly 
from the hill, for not only their guns, but also a large number of their 
wagons and supplies, fell into the hands of the British. 

At first it was imagined that this reverse would throw the Boers into 
despondency, so complete and by the Boers so evidently unexpected, 
was the victory which had been gained. The event did not, however, 
produce this result, although it would appear from news that subse- 
quently leaked out that the Boers were surprised at the terrific force 
of the British charge. The battle of Majuba Hill was actually reversed. 
But the result was insignificant in this case as compared to the other, 
for here the defeated Boer force was able to fall back immediately upon 
the main forces from the north and from the northeast, which had now 
united and were moving southwards in seemingly countless numbers. 
On the other hand the victory gave great hope undoubtedly to the vic- 
tors. They found themselves opposed by people acknowledged to be 
among the bravest men and the best rifle shots in the world, and alike 
the officers and privates had proved themselves possessed of a swift 
energy and a steel-like courage. 

From the point of view of military tactics this victory, while it could 
not prevent, would undoubtedly for a brief time check the advance of 
General Joubert. This check interfered with the original plans for 
concentration with the Orange Free State forces upon Ladysmith. The 
victory at Dundee made possible the next victory at Elandslaagte. The 
latter again in turn made possible the hurried retreat of the forces 
from Dundee, and the union with the main body of the British troops at 
Ladysmith. The victory of the British was bought at a heavy price in 
that General Symons fell, mortally wounded. He lay for a few days 
in a hospital in Dundee, and received every attention that was possible, 
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but the wound was in a vital part and no recovery was possible. He 
died on Monday afternoon after his army had left the camp, and was 
laid to rest close to the little Episcopal church on Tuesday morning 
without the usual military honors; no guns were fired, no military dis- 
play took place. A few medical officers and a few civilians, with the 
English clergyman, surrounded his grave. The command of the troops 
at Glencoe passed into the hands of General Yule. 


The Second Battle. 


In the meantime another battle had been fought farther south. Sir 


George White, with 4,000 or 5,000 men, occupied a camp close to the 


town of Ladysmith, whose importance we have already pointed out. 
His eyes were directed chiefly towards the west, whence he expected to 
hear of the arrival of the large forces from the Orange Free State, but 
he discovered that a few miles north of his camp railway communication 
with Glencoe had been cut off. A scouting party discovered that a Boer 
force had captured the railway station at Elandslaagte, seized a train 
loaded with provisions for Glencoe, and was intrenching itself in a very 
strong position on a hill several hundreds of feet high and about a mile 
and a half southeast of the railway station. This force had evidently 
taken the direct and shorter route from Newcastle in the far north 
instead of going round by Glencoe and Dundee. Its object was to cut 
off communication between the two British camps and find a strong 
position where the Boer troops could gather for the purpose of inter- 
cepting any attempted British retreat from the north or advance from 
the south. Sir George White immediately saw the enormous import- 
ance of driving this force from the position which they had occupied. 
Accordingly the morning of the 21st was occupied in moving his troops 
out to the scene of the expected battle. 

It was not until about half-past three o’clock in the afternoon 
that the train conveying his heavy guns and infantry soldiers reached 
a spot opposite the hill on which the enemy were entrenched. The 
latter occupied with their guns two small hills which formed spurs 
on each side of the central “kopje.” On the latter the main force of 
the Boers was placed. As soon as the Boers caught sight of the 
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British guns they opened fire upon the train. Their attack was 
briskly returned. The British prepared to take their heavy guns 
across the open ground between the railway and the Boer’s strong- 
hold. This was done by making short, rapid dashes forward and stop- 
ping to shell the Boer guns into silence. Every time they were silenced 
another swift move forward was made. 'The Boers on their side fought 
with a courage which woke the surprised admiration of the gallant 
General opposed to them. The extraordinary precision of the British 
guns scattered them from their guns time after time, but as soon as the 
forward movement of their foes began the Boers returned and trained 
their guns once more upon the advancing artillerymen. The Boers sent 
out from each side of the hill mounted infantry, intending with them to 
attack each flank of the British troops, but they were met with 
equal courage and did not succeed in turning the flank of the enemy. At 
last, when dusk was settling over the fearful scene, the moment had 
come for which the British were all along preparing. The signal was 
given for those men to move forward who had been chosen to undertake 
the desperate work of charging up the steep face of that crag and driv- 
ing the Boer riflemen from their place. Among the well known regi- 
ments represented in this storming party were the Gordon Highlanders 
who so recently had sent their name around the world once more, ring- 
ing with the glory of the charge up the heights of Dargai in India. 
It is said that after this charge against the Boers they confessed that 
the capture of Dargai was child’s play compared with that of the hill of 
Elandslaagte. The Boers do not appear to have expected that their 
enemy would reach the top of the hill. The withering fire from above 
made the British two or three times waver for a moment, but each time 
recovering themselves they resumed the rush forwards and upwards. 
When they were among the enemy the struggle was over, for the Boers 
are practically defenseless when it comes to a hand to hand encounter 
with soldiers drilled to perfection in the use of the bayonet, sword and 
lance. 

When the Boers took to flight it was already dark and the lancers 
charged through and through their routed ranks, sending the 
poor, bewildered men flying in every direction. The Boers lost in this 
battle the furniture of their camp, some horses and two guns. The train 
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of supplies which they had captured was recovered as well as nine 
English prisoners. But for them the most serious loss was in the death 
of General Kock, one of their most famous leaders, besides a nephew of 
General Joubert. The British also took prisoner a German of the name 
of Schiel, to whom is given much of the credit for having drilled the 
Boer soldiers in the use of large guns. Such a battle could not be fought 
without severe loss on the side of the attacking party, who, throughout 
these movements, were exposed both to the cannon and rifle shooting 
of the enemy. 

In each of these early battles the world was amazed at the very 
large proportion of British officers who were shot or wounded. This 
was said to be due to two causes; the first being that every officer wears 
a sword and is otherwise clearly distinguished in his uniform from the 
soldiers under him; the second being that when in charges made across 
exposed places the soldiers are ordered to lie down in shelter behind 
a hillock or a bush, the officer remains on his feet, exposed practically 
alone to the attention and fire of the enemy. The British learned a les- 
son from these battles which they quickly put into practice in this very 
war, for Lord Methuen, commanding the force that advanced to the 
relief of Kimberley, ordered his soldiers to strip themselves of distinctive 
features in their uniforms and in the charges which his regiments made 
it was at once noticed that the proportion of officers struck was very 
much smaller. A prisoner taken at one of his battles reported that cer- 
tain men were set apart by the Boers, whose work it was to deliberately 
pick out the British officers, and aim at none but them. 

The result of the brilliant attack at Elandslaagte was to drive the 
defeated force northwards again, to restore railway communication 
with Glencoe and make possible that retreat of General Yule which the 
enormous forces of General Joubert and their repeated and threatening 
attacks upon the camp at Glencoe made absolutely necessary. 


The Retreat of General Yule. 


If, as has been calculated, General Joubert had brought with him 
from the north not less than 15,000 men with heavy guns it is quite 
evident that the 3,000 or 4,000 British soldiers at Glencoe were in emi- 
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nent danger of being crushed. On Saturday, after the battle of Dun- 
dee Hill, the Boers again began to gather within the range of the camp. 
On Sunday they shelled the British camp throughout the day, making 
it necessary for General Yule to exercise a ceaseless vigilance in moving 
his troops and keeping them out of danger. On Monday it was decided 
to make a speedy retreat upon Ladysmith. It must have been very hard 
for the General to decide that he must leave the wounded, including 
General Symons, behind him. He must consent to lose his stores of pro- 
visions and resign the custody of his prisoners, but these were facts 
which he faced with as good courage and grace as possible. Later in the 
afternoon the long and hazardous march began. The most exciting part 
probably was reached long after dark as they came to a narrow pass 
through the Biggarsberg Mountains, which is six miles long and could 
be very easily defended by a small force. To add to the misery of the 
situation a very heavy rain fell throughout the night, and the unfortu- 
_ nate soldiers had to tramp or ride mile after mile in the dark, cautiously, 
anxiously, drenched with rain and no doubt depressed in spirit by the 
mere fact that they were retreating. General Yule was wise and careful 
enough not to choose the direct road but to make a detour eastwards, 
which considerably increased the length of his march, but put him 
beyond the reach of any forces which might attack him from the east. 
Sir George White heard of the retreat and the direction taken, and at 
once determined to cover the retreat by moving some part of his force 
northwards so as to prevent the Boers from trying to intercept General 
Yule. On Tuesday, October 24th, he discovered the enemy seven miles 
out in a strong position west of the road. The firing consisted entirely 
in the use of artillery, in which the British proved themselves superior, 
and the enemy retired westwards. On the Wednesday General White 
found that his army from the north had reached the Sunday’s River, and 
was resting there for awhile. It was not until noon on Thursday, Octo- 
ber 26th, that General Yule’s army marched into Ladysmith, after 
another night of heavy rain. The men were worn out but in good 
spirits, and no doubt thoroughly thankful that their enterprise had not 
received any check. 

Up to this point in these operations it was evident that the Boers, 
while defeated in single battles, had yet on the whole succeeded in so 
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far as having now driven the north column in upon Ladysmith, they — 
were able to gather their own various columns together unmolested, and — 
to make plans for surrounding and bombarding the British force in» 
the camp at Ladysmith, as also for carrying on their invasion of Natal 
southwards along the railway line towards Pietermaritzburg and += 
Durban. - pe 
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